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SECTION  A 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  and  Scope 


1.  This  annex  to  the  report  explains  why  alternative  futures 
were  used;  it  describes  the  alternatives  that  are  being  considered 
in  cxirrent  local  planning;  the  aJ.tematives  desired  by  various 
Interest  groups;  and  the  alternative  selected  for  use  in  the  study. 
It  also  presents  a general  description  of  the  effects  of  the  alter- 
natives. 


2.  -^“JThere  is  a complex  and  intricate  relationship  between  water, 
and  land  resources,  and  human  interaction.  Controversy  has  emerged 
over  the  use  of  land.  Because  of  numerous  considerations,  the 
"Alternative  Models"  concept  was  used  in  the  Urbem  Study.  This 
concept  Eillows  the  public  to  weigh  the  problems  and  benefits  of 
urban  growth  policies,  allows  for  multiple-objective  resource 
planning  to  taJce  place,  allows  for  a determination  of  the  water 
resource  role  or  responding  to  or  shaping  growth,  and  allows  the 
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'Corps  of  Eivfineers  to  take  a non-advocaey  position  with  regard  to 
land  use.  In  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  region,  planning  agencies, 
environmental  groups,  and  other  community  organizations  appear  to 
favor  the  redevelopment  of  the  city  and  a curtailment  of  urban 
sprawl.  On  the  other  hand,  private  enterprise  organizations  feel 
that  the  consumer  is  best  served  by  suburban  development.  » 

3.  In  the  seven-county  rural  areas,  numerous  planning  commissions 
on  balance  either  favor  or  assume  continued  outward  expansion. 

Thus,  they  appear  to  see  suburban  spread  in  the  years  to  come. 

1.  Various  organizations  within  the  study  area  have  detailed 
their  own  alternatives  or  advocated  a particular  future  growth 
pattern.  Private  organizations  have  not  indicated  a long  range 
growth  plan  for  public  consumption.  The  Omaha  Planning  Department 
advocates  a "Time  Zone"  concept  where  inner-city  areas  are  filled 
in  before  fringe  development  can  continue.  The  Missouri  Riverfront 
Development  Program  emphasizes  the  revitalization  of  the  central 
business  district,  and  satellite  "new  towns"  and  "new  towns-in- 
town"  concepts.  The  Metronolitan  Area  Planning  Agency's  (MAPA), 
1995  Continuing  Omaha  Area  Transportation  Study  envisioned  an  or- 
derly but  widely  dlsnersed  city.  flAPA's  year  2000  Transportation 
Plan  is  considering  growth  alternatives.  MAPA  will  also  initate 
a Comprehensive  Land  Use  Planning  Program  on  1 July  1975. 


5.  From  the  ideas  and  plans  of  local  planners  and  citizens,  and 
from  a "socio-economic  futures"  study  performed  by  Dana  College, 
four  alternate  growth  concepts  were  formulated  for  use  in  tne  Urbaii 
Study. 


6.  Concept  "A"  Is  based  upon  the  continuation  of  current  trends, 
and  scatteration  of  population  was  projected.  Concept  "D"  is  similar 
to  "A”  but  rather  than  population  dispersing  in  an  unstructered 
fashion,  growth  would  occur  along  major  transportation  networks. 
Concept  "B"  is  a compact  metropolitan  city  separated  from  "satellite 
cities"  by  open  space.  Concept  "C"  is  a higher  density,  more  com- 
pact city  than  Concept  ’’A".  The  four  alternative  models  bracket  the 
range  of  growth-pattern  possibilities. 

T.  The  four  alternative  models  were  used  8is  the  basis  to  formu- 
late water  and  sewerage  plans  for  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
sensitivity  of  flood  control  and  recreation  planning  to  the  alter- 
natives was  also  determined.  Costs  of  several  public  services  and 
environmental  effects  were  generalized  using  the  report  Costs  of 
Sprawl  to  provide  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  effects  of  growth 
policies. 

8.  The  philosophy  and  the  policies  to  either  encourage  suburban 
spread  or  retard  it  were  also  explored.  In  the  end,  the  shape  of 
the  city  and  its  density  reflects  the  social,  political,  and  econ- 
omic arrangements  desired  by  the  public,  and  by  private  and  polit- 
ical leaders. 


Study  Participants 


9.  Participants  in  the  study  are  those  individuals,  groups,  and 
agencies  that  have  expressed  an  interest  in  urban  growth  either 
formally  or  informally,  ^rhose  organizations  which  have  committed 
their  views  to  print  are  included  in  this  annex.  Many  others  have 
expressed  opinions,  but  for  various  reasons  prefer  to  remain  anony- 
mous. The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Agency  staff,  the  Citizen 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  Growth  Policies  Committee  also  provided 
input  to  the  study. 


Water  and  Land 


10.  Water  and  land  resources  are  closely  related  and  must  be  con- 
sidered Jointly  in  planning  for  the  fut’ore.  Land  use  policies 
that  nromote  horizontal  expansion  or  that  encourage  more  compact 
cities  have  a direct  impact  on  the  location  and  amounts  of  water 
needed  to  support  \irbani zation;  on  the  location,  types,  and  amounts 
of  pollutants  generated  to  the  environment;  on  the  need  for  flood 
protection;  and  on  the  location  and  types  of  recreation  facilities 
provided. 


11.  In  the  past,  water  resource  management  systems  have  been 
placed  in  resnonse  either  to  anticipated  growt.h  or  to  growth  that 
has  already  occurred,  rather  than  being  used  as  a guide  to  where 
growth  should  occur. 

12.  In  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  metropolitan  areas,  water  supply 
has  generally  kept  pace  with  urban  expansion.  Wastewater  manage- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  has  lagged  far  behind  urban  expansion, 
thereby  causing  pollution  of  local  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Flood  plain  management  had,  until  recently,  been  non-existent. 


13.  In  the  past,  highways  were  a major  factor  in  determining  the 
growth  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs.  With  the  completion  of  most 
of  the  interstate  highway  system,  sewer  and  water  systems  will 
take  on  a more  important  role  in  encouraging  or  retarding  popula- 
tion dispersion. 

II4.  Ccanmunity  regulation  of  sewer  and  water  system  locations  to 
guide  urban  development  will  probably  develop  controversy  about 
traditional  property  rights.  Therefore,  planning  for  these  systems 
must  take  into  account  social  and  economic  impacts  both  for  the 
individual  property-owner  and  also  for  the  community  at  large. 


15.  Future  land  use  should  be  considered  as  a variable  in  the 
urban  water  resource  planning  process.  Land  use  as  a variable 
allows  water  resource  plans  to  be  developed  in  harmony  with  overall 
environmental  objectives  rather  than  for  single-purpose  efficiency. 
For  instance,  water  quality  management  may  be  improved  by  connect- 
ing individual  treatment  plants  into  a regional  system  served  by 


one  treatment  plant  with  interceptor  sewers  conveying  wastes  from 
the  individual  plant  to  the  centralized  plant.  Though  this  may 
be  the  most  cost-effective  solution,  the  Intercentors  would  likely 
stimulate  urban  development  in  prime  agricultural  areas.  If  pres- 
ervation of  prime  farmland  is  also  a planning  objective,  other 
solutions  to  water  quality  management  must  be  identified  so  that 
the  water  resource  plan  can  be  more  in  harmony  with  total  environ- 
mental objectives. 

l6.  The  above  points  are  relevant  to  the  water  resource  plans 
developed  in  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Urban  Study.  Land  use  is 
considered  as  a variable  in  the  planning  process  by  considering 
alternative  urban  land  use  futures. 


The  Land  Use  Issue 


IT.  Not  all  agree  about  the  use  of  land.  Some  feel  that  use  of 
the  leuid  should  depend  upon  market  demand  and  planning  of  land 
use  by  private  developers.  Others  feel  that  land  use  must  be 
decided  by  community  regulation.  They  contend  that  private  devel- 
opment encourages  high  energy  use  and  population  spread  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  environment. 

18.  With  this  controversy,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  concluded  that 
it  must  consider  alternative  future  land-use  forecasts.  In  this 


way,  the  Corps,  as  a public  agency,  could  outline  to  the  public 
potential  problems  and  benefits  with  various  land  use  policies. 
Water  resources  considerations  were  prominent  concerns  in  these 
alternatives.  If  alternative  growth  patterns  were  not  considered 
and  if  the  Corps  were  not  to  elicit  some  community  consensus  on 
urban  planning  issues,  the  planning  process  would  fall  short  by 
not  considering  the  desires  of  an  articulate  local  constituency. 

The  study  used  the  "Alternative  Model"  method  of  future  forecasts. 

19.  On  the  national  level,  the  use  of  land  has  become  a contro- 
versy. Each  year  for  more  than  a decade  350,000  acres  of  farmland, 
an  area  about  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  are  lost  to  urban 
development.  Additionally,  another  1.9  million  acres  are  removed 
from  food  production  because  of  highways,  airports,  flood  control, 
recreation,  and  preservation  of  wilderness. 

20.  Nevertheless,  agriculture  has  been  able  to  maintain  high  lev- 
els of  production.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  believes 
these  levels  of  production  can  remain  stable  with  improved  technol- 
ogy and  with  use  of  other  land.  The  problem  though,  is  that  these 
new  endeavors  are  energy-intensive  in  a world  of  nrecarious  energ;/ 
supply.  Irrigation  is  also  needed  in  an  era  of  increased  demand 
from  this  natural  resovu*ce. 

21.  Scatteration  and  sprawl  development  break  up  farms  and  raise 
the  coat  of  food  production.  Land  use  decisions  center  around  how 
much  a community  wants  to  invest  in  urban  sprawl  and  how  much  prior- 
ity should  be  placed  on  the  single-family  dwelling  as  opposed  to 
costs  involved  in  loss  of  land  and  public  service  expenditxu'es. 


Why  Alternative  Futures? 


22.  Quite  often,  the  average  individual  hears  forecasts  about 
what  will  happen  the  next  day  or  in  years  to  come.  At  times,  so 
many  predictions  occur  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  any  forecasts. 


23.  Without  realizing  it,  most  people  in  our  society  do  some 
pieinning  for  the  future.  If  the  average  individual  has  trouble 
predicting  what  will  happen  in  a few  weeks  or  next  year,  planners 
have  even  more  problems.  Their  task  is  to  describe  housing  pat- 
terns, living  conditions,  and  water  needs  of  people  some  twenty  to 
fifty  years  in  advance.  Planners  must  also  determine  the  influence 
of  bankers,  realtors,  public  officials,  and  other  professionals  who 
are  also  involved  in  the  land  use  planning  process.  Admittedly, 
many  projections  of  the  future  are  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  reasons  that  society  can  feel  some  confidence  about 
planning.  Years  ago,  Herman  Cohn  said  that  the  automobile  was  a 
benefit  to  society  but  the  author  noted  that  it  had  some  key  dis- 
advantages. Cohn  foresaw  the  combustion  engine  encouraginfg  air 
pollution,  and  di solacing  workers  on  the  faroi  who  would  gravitate 
to  ghettos  of  the  cities.  He  also  said  that  the  auto  would  be  the 
demise  of  the  public  transit  system,  thus  encouraging  the  creation 
of  more  automobiles  and  more  pollution. 


2h,  Cohn  was  not  alone  in  his  successful  nrojections . 
predicted  future  space  flights.  R.  Buckminister  Fuller 


Jules  Verne 
, decades 
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ago,  predicted  a big  jump  in  technology  after  World  War  II  as  well 
as  in  environmental  problems.  Back  in  the  iS^tO’s,  deToqueville 
made  some  valid  predictions  about  life  in  the  United  States  today. 

25.  What  many  have  come  to  understand  is  that,  where  some  have 
erred  in  prediction,  numbers  of  others  are  correct. 


26.  Another  so\irce  of  encouragement  for  planners,  citizens,  and 
leaders  is  that  the  growth  and  direction  of  the  overall  configura- 
tion of  a city  generally  does  not  drastically  change  in  a short 
period  though  some  locational  changes  may  make  rapid  changes. 

Aside  from  "boom  towns",  many  cities  and  towns  grow  in  a fashion 
that  is  not  so  orderly  eis  to  pinpoint  what  will  absolutely  happen, 
but  orderly  enough  to  talk  about  the  future  with  some  confidence. 

27.  Change  appears  rapid  at  times  because  of  fleeting  fads  and 
fashions.  But  urban  growth  is  much  slower  and  less  erratic. 


28.  Though  tomorrow  is  still  uncertain,  there  is  enough  that 
occurs  in  one's  life  that  planners  can  make  some  fairly  accurate 
projections  about  the  future.  Many  now  in  business,  industry, 
and  public  service  have  literally  invested  millions  of  dollars 

in  the  futxire.  In  a real  sense,  their  policies,  stated  or  unstated, 
are  a vital  part  of  the  planning  process. 

29.  Over  the  years,  citizens  and  their  leaders  have  had  to  grapple 
with  this  problem  of  how  to  decide  what  might  occur  in  the  future. 
This  study  has  chosen  a method  called  "Alternative  Futures." 
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30.  After  reviewing  all  other  procedures  (”l!lg-Zag  Models", 

"Delphi  Forecasting",  "Analagous  Models",  "Envelope  Forecasting", 
"Socio-Cultxaral  Forecasting",  "Scenario  Writing",  "Trend  Line", 
and  "Advocacy  Projections") , the  "Alternative  Futures"  was  select- 
ed to  be  the  best  for  a public  agency.  The  "Alternative  Future 
Model"  approach  allows  citizens  *md  public  and  private  groups  to 
participate  in  decision  making. 

31.  As  noted  earlier,  this  model  was  used  because  not  all  agree 
on  the  direction  of  the  future  growth  of  the  community.  Some 
would  like  to  see  the  city  continue  expanding  horizontally.  They 
cite  that  this  kind  of  expansion  best  complements  the  market  system 
and  is  what  consximers  really  desire.  Others  would  like  a more 
compact  and  attractive  city  because  public  service,  environmental 
problems,  and  use  of  energy  would  be  improved.  Others  prefer  that 
some  future  population  growth  be  decentralized  to  rural  growth 
centers.  The  "Alternative  Model"  approach  is  useful  in  describing 
the  benefits  and  disadvantages  to  suburban  growth  versus  urban 
revitalization. 

32.  In  choosing  alternatives,  it  was  assumed  the  current  system 
of  government  would  be  continued.  Systems  without  any  government 
or  with  total  government  were  considered  possible,  but  not  very 
probable . 

33.  Karly  in  the  project,  Dana  College  was  contracted  to  provide 
the  rationale  and  substance  of  various  alternative  futures.  The 
report  prepared  by  the  college  was  based  on  in-depth  interviews 
with  representative  groups  from  all  sectors  of  the  population. 


I 
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Surveys  containinr^  key  questions  were  used  for  all  mayors  of  the 
seven-county  area  and  for  the  national  political  figijires  known  to 
have  differing  political  persuasions.  All  local  planning  agencies 
were  consulted. 

3^.  The  futures  that  the  researchers  described  were  based  on  the 
presence  of  stability  or  substantial  change  in  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions.  Two  of  the  models  suggested  that  if  the 
Country  should  dramatically  change  in  its  political  direction  to 
one  of  yearning  for  the  past  or  to  one  of  community  regulation, 
suburban  growth  would  diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Nation 
should  remain  on  the  same  political  course,  urban  spread  would 
be  envisioned. 

35.  A fourth  alternative,  which  was  similar  to  the  political 
stability  model,  was  added.  The  difference  was  that,  in  the  Dana 
group  report,  population  spread  was  rather  unstructured.  In  the 
fourth  alternative,  growth  emerges  in  a finger-like  fashion,  snread- 
ing  outward  along  major  transportation  corridors. 

36.  The  issue  in  terms  of  forecasting  is  to  develop  '’Sensitivities" 
of  growth  that  may  be  introduced  to  the  public.  Thus  the  "Alter- 
native Futures”  Model  was  used. 


( 
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SECTION  B 


LAND  USE  BACKGROUND  AND  GOALS 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Introduction 


1.  There  are  important  questions  about  the  future  of  the  metro- 
politan region.  They  involve  the  amount  of  outward  expansion  and 
the  amount  of  redevelopment. 


2.  This  section  is  a description  of  land  use  background  and 
goals  of  numerous  groups  which  have  committed  their  values  to 
print  about  how  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  region  and  the  seven- 
county  area  will  look  in  the  years  to  come.  These  groups  are 
categorized  by  their  organizational  level.  Growth  goals  will 
first  be  described  for  the  Omaha-Councll  Bluffs  area  and  then  for 
the  seven  counties. 
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Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
Urban  Level  Organization 


THE  OMAHA  CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 

3.  From  the  begiiminc,  much  of  Omaha's  expansion  has  been 
outward,  to  the  west,  south,  and  north.  On  over  250  occasions 
Omaha  has  annexed  surrounding  areas,  including  South  Omaha,  Dundee, 
Florence,  Benson,  and  Millard.  The  original  city  expanded  from 
5.5  acres  to  32,000  acres  by  I918.  The  city  in  1920  appeared  as 
shown  in  figure  B-1. 

U.  By  1925  new  areas  on  the  west  and  southwest  were  added. 
Declines  in  annexation  occurred  during  the  denression,  but 
there  was  an  upsurge  from  the  1950's  to  date.  In  the  early 
70's,  the  Omaha  area  appeared  as  indicated  in  figure  B-2. 


fr  ■ 
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5.  Until  recently,  the  city  of  Omaha  favored  a continued  einnex- 
ation  policy.  The  cxirrent  administration,  however,  will  annex  only 

those  subdivisions  which  can  Drove  that  their  assessed  taxes  will 
be  able  to  pay  for  debt  retirement  plus  city  services  provided  to 

that  subdivision.  This  policy  may  tend  to  slow  down  the  rate  of 
new  subdivision  development  or  at  least  cause  development  to  oc- 
cur at  higher  density.  Most  active  subdivisions  around  Omaha 
(sanltar:^  smd  improvement  districts)  are  dependent  upon  annexation 
of  the  general  obligation  debts  by  Omaha  in  order  to  avoid  a dis- 
proportionately high  mill  levy  as  compared  to  that  experienced 
by  residents  inside  the  corporate  limits  of  Omaha. 
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6.  ITie  Omaha  City  Planning  Department  has  proposed  a new  "Tine 
Zone"  concept  to  urban  growth.  This  approach  is  one  of  curtail- 
ing urban  sprawl  and  encouraging  orderly  outward  growth. 

T.  Zone  I is  that  portion  of  the  city  in  which  there  have  been 
population  decreases  and  physical  deterioration.  The  "Time  Zone 
Plan"  would  assist  in  the  revitalization  of  the  area  and  would 
improve  city  services  through  regulation  and  incentives.  Devel- 
opment of  a growth  zone  is  permitted  when  75  percent  of  the  pre- 
ceding zone  (based  on  a 12-square-mile  zone  with  3-square-miles 
allowed  for  freedom  of  choice  and  transition)  is  completed. 

Zone  2 is  drawn  so  that  westward  expansion  should  occur  no  far- 
ther until  suitable  redevelopment  has  emerged.  Zone  3 permits 
development  around  the  Papillion  Creek  lakes  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Fremont  Freeway.  Zone  U is  drawn  within  the  city's  three 
mile  limit. 

0.  Some  of  the  assumptions  of  the  plan  are  that  land-use  absorp- 
tion rates  should  be  about  1-square-mile  annually;  which  is  a 
slower  population  growth  than  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  Zone 
3 should  open  for  development  in  9 to  10  years.  The  Omaha  Plan- 
ning Department  feels  the  policy  should  be  reviewed  every  10  years. 
New  zones  can  be  created  as  previous  zones  become  urbanized. 

HETROPOLITAH  AREA  PLANNING  AGEilCY  (flAPA) 

9.  I'iAPA  is  the  regional  plauining  organization  for  Douglas,  Sarpy, 
Washington,  and  Pottawattamie  Counties.  One  of  t^APA's  first  major 
published  plans  was  the  Metropolitam  Area  Comprehensive  Plan 
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adopted  by  the  Coiuicil  of  Elected  Officials  in  1971  to  /:'uide 
development  for  the  urban  region  through  1995.  In  making  decisions 
about  the  future  growth  of  the  area,  MAPA  took  into  account  numer- 
ous factors,  such  as  transportation,  water  distribution,  popula- 
tion increase  and  distribution,  and  other  characteristics. 

10.  MAPA  notes  that  past  growth  was  of  low-density  horizontal 
urban  snrawl.  This  spread  reflected  consiimer  preference  and  loca- 
tion in  reference  to  the  economic  spine  snaking  its  way  through  the 
core  to  the  rim  of  the  city. 


11.  Future  population  growth  for  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area,  which  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  SMSA,  was  pro- 
jected at  approximately  750,000.  One  of  the  major  questions  before 
MAPA  and  the  Council  is  how  thev  viewed  future  growth.  Five  con- 
cepts were  considered  by  the  Council: 


(1)  Continue  increasing  density  and  urbanization  within  the 
core  city; 

(2)  Plan  suburban  or  planned  unit  development  outside  the  core 
city  (design  for  ultimate  inclusion  in  core  city); 

(3)  Create  new  cities  (self-contained  50,000  to  100,000,  plus 
population)  on  periphery  and  outside  core  city; 

(1*)  Build  upon  existing  smaller  cities  in  rural  areas  (finding 
urban  centers  for  future  urbanization  of  \ip  to  30,000  population); 
and 
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(5)  Provide  more  social  and  capital  investment  in  ri.j*al  areas 


> 

thereby  stemminc  migration  trend  to  large  urban  areas,  and  build- 
ing small  tovms  no  larger  than  5»000  population. 

12.  Council  officials  favored  a combination  of  growth  concept  (2), 
the  continued  suburbanization  of  the  metropolitan  area;  and  concept 
(M.  an  increased  emphasis  on  small  cities  on  the  periphery;  as 
the  most  desirable  future  urban  grovrth  pattern. 

13.  The  land  use  plan  eventually  adopted  reflects,  almost  totally, 
continued  low-density  suburbanization,  as  indicated  on  figure  B- 3. 

111.  In  19T3  MAPA  again  looked  at  future  land  use  in  preparing  its 
Continuing  Omaha  Area  Transportation  Plan  (COATS)  for  1995.  Popu- 
lation projection  for  the  SMSA  was  856,000.  The  starting  point 
for  land  use  consideration  was  the  1971  olan;  however,  adjustments 
were  made  to  account  for  the  current  trends  in  development  patterns 
and  housing  densities.  Figure  B-U  depicts  the  selected  land-use 
plan. 

15.  MAPA  is  currently  in  the  process  of  preparing  its  COAl'S  2000 
Plan.  In  preparation  of  the  plan,  alternative  land  use  forecasts 
are  being  considered  along  with  alternative  transportation  systems. 

Alternatives  currently  being  considered  are: 

• Alternate  A - trend  line  forecast;  similar  to  the  COATS  1955 
I/and  Use  Plan. 

• Alternate  E - Concentrated  Development  Plan;  an  overall 
higher-density  plan  than  Alternate  A. 

• Alternate  C - Controlled  fringe  development  and  satellite 
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cities. 
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l6.  As  general  goals,  MAPA  wants  to  adopt  policies  to  promote 
orderly  growth  and  to  curb  urban  sprawl  in  conjunction  with  a 
balanced  separation  of  land  use  euid  preservation  of  key  environ- 
mental areas.  MAPA  will  initiate  a comprehensive  land  use  planning 
process  on  1 July  1975  to  be  completed  In  two  years. 


17.  Operating  under  the  ausnices  of  MAPA  are  several  departments, 
task  forces,  and  citizen  groups.  Important  to  land  use  are  the 
MAPA-EUverfront  Development  Denartment,  the  MAPA/Riverfront  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Task  Force,  eind  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Board . 


MAPA-MiSSOURI  RIVERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


iR,  The  Missouri  Riverfront  Program  wants  to  fully  utilize  the 
river  and  its  vicinity.  It  desires  to  revitalize  the  central  and 
downtown  areas,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a catalyst  for  development 
throughout  a six-county  region. 


19.  In  developing  the  river  euid  vicinity,  the  program  would  attempt 
to  Inhibit  urisan  sprawl.  Pulling  people  back  to  the  river  is  a pri- 
mary objective.  It  wants  to  fuse  together  various  citizens  as  well 
as  government  levels  in  a program  that  can  revitalize  the  entire 
area  as  well  as  the  surrounding  counties. 
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PO.  This  program,  initiated  in  1970,  has  proposed  a plan  which  in- 
cludes downtown  revitalization,  "New  Towns-ln-Town" , greenbelts,  and 
a special  emphasis  on  a new  vision  of  the  Missouri  Riverfront.  The 
plan  is  concerned  with  not  only  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area  but  the 
wider  seven-county  area. 


21.  The  riverfront  leind  use  plan,  shown  in  figure  B-5,  is  pro- 
jected to  1995.  For  industrial  areas,  the  "Riverfront  Economic 
Development  Task  Force"  projects  20  industrial  parks  near  the 
river.  In  the  interim,  prior  to  construction  of  industrial  sites, 
this  land  should  be  set  aside  for  agriculture.  Sites  range  from 
2^  acres  to  273  acres. 

22.  Commercial  acreage  is  envisioned  near  key  interstate  exchanges 
and  in  the  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  central  business  districts.  A 
particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  "Central  Park  Mall"  in  Omaha. 

23.  Residential  projections  are  keyed  to  MAPA  planning  studies. 

2*4.  Three  "New  Towns-In-Town"  were  recommended  by  the  Riverfront 
New  Towns  Task  Force  to  serve  as  urban  redevelopment  projects  in 
Omaha,  Carter  Lake,  and  Council  Bluffs.  Three  satellite  city  new 
towns  were  also  recommended;  one  southeast  of  Fort  Calhoun  in 
Washington  Coxinty,  one  east  of  Bellevue  in  Mills  County,  and  one 
in  the  Lake  Manawa  area  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  satellite  new  towns 
are  not  currently  part  of  the  Riverfront  Land  Use  Plan.  The 
Riverfront  Program  also  delineates  parks,  open  space  areas,  and 
parkways  for  leisure  time  enjoyment  of  the  Missouri  River  and  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

MAPA/RIVERFRONT  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  TASK  FORCE 
25.  This  task  force  has  adopted  goals  and  objectives  that  Impact 
on  future  land  use  including: 
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• Examining  growth  policies  putting  emphasis  in  redirecting 
growth  into  bypassed  areas  that  have  utilities  and  services, 

• Place  the  trend  toward  large  lot  development  in  proper  ner- 
snective  by  clarifying  the  relationshins  between  residential  lot 
size  and  costs  of  public  services,  changes  in  lifestyle,  and  trans- 
portation needs. 

• Discourage  residential  development  in  areas  having  relatively 
low  levels  of  public  service. 


MAPA  CITIZENS  ADVISORY  BOARD  AND  GROWTH  POLICIES  COMMITTEE 


26.  Both  these  citizens'  groups  prefer  a reduction  in  the  amount 
of  urban  spravfl.  Noting  a lack  of  adequate  control  of  urban  growth, 
they  indicate,  "Our  chief  concern  centers  around  the  use  of  land. 

The  need  to  control  the  use  of  our  limited  supply  of  land  and  open 
snaces  becomes  clearer  when  we  realize  that  both  are  essential  for 
man's  spiritual  growth  and  devei opment . " They  have  proposed  that 
a professional  study  on  the  costs  of  growth  be  undertaken.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  MAPA  Board  of  Directors.  Members  of 
both  groups  have  openly  supported  Growth  Concepts  B or  C as  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section. 


CENTER  FOR  APPLIED  URBAN  RESEARCH 

'*7.  'I’he  Center,  part  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  con- 
ducted a survey  on  urban  sprawl,  the  results  of  which  suggest  that 
60  percent  of  Omahans  do  not  see  sprawl  as  a problem  ana  tnat  30 
percent  felt  no  greater  controls  should  be  placed  on  Omaha's  growth. 
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The  Director  suecested  that  community  officials  should  acquaint 
the  public  with  tiie  oroblems  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  outward 
expansion.  Those  who  favored  control  of  growth  were  highly  educa- 
ted whites,  those  living  in  Omaha  more  than  5 years,  and  those  with 
incomes  of  320,000  or  more. 

28.  Recent  population  figures  from  the  Center  for  Applied  Urban 
Research  suggest  that  urban  growtli  is  continuing  to  the  northwest 
eind  southwest  along  with  declines  in  the  central  city.  Since  I960, 
the  population  increase  in  northwest  and  southwest  Omaha  has  nearly 
tripled. 

29.  The  Director  has  recommended  to  the  officials  of  the  Riverfront 
Development  Division  that  Omaha's  future  should  be  turned  inward. 

He  notes  that  undeveloped  areas  within  the  city  are  ripe  for  rede- 
velopment and  should  be  used. 


30.  He  has  indicated  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  what 
uncontrolled  growth  will  do  to  taxes,  air  and  water  quality,  social 
relationships,  and  other  quality  of  life  factors. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS  flETROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  COmiSSION 

31.  The  Commission  in  March  of  1°69  prepared  a comprehensive  re- 
gional urban  area  plan,  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  195i^. 

In  the  future  land  use  area,  the  Commission  notes  that  "Anticipated 
future  growth  is  general  in  nature",  and  envisions  high  concentra- 
tions of  suburban  residential  development  aro-.md  the  Council  Bluffs 
urban  area. 


32.  Thus,  the  Conmission  appeared  to  value  or  assume  orderly  but 
outward  expansion.  Currently,  public  officials  in  Council  Bluffs 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  to  place  priority  on  redevelopment 
or  to  encourage  suburban  expansion  up  the  Mosquito  Creek  basin. 


OTHER  URBAN  GROUPS 


33.  Numerous  other  groups  are  concerned  about  land  use  and  the 
future  of  Omaha.  For  some,  information  is  available  about  their 
past  attitudes  toward  historical  background  in  terms  of  Omaha 
land  use,  but  not  their  goals  for  the  city.  For  others,  present 
goals  of  Omaha  are  known,  but  past  background  of  city  land  use 
is  not. 

NORTHKRN  NATURAL  GAS 

3^.  Spokesmen  for  Northern  Natural  Gas  suggest  that  rising  energy 
costs  will  reduce  horizontal  urban  expansion.  People  will  want 
to  be  closer  to  the  central  city.  So  you'll  see  more  apartments 
and  condominiums  close-in  as  opposed  to  single- family  houses  in 
the  suburbs. 

PEOPLES  GAS  OF  COUNCIL  BLUFre 

35.  Peoples  Natural  Gas  of  Council  Bluffs  has  introduced  a new 
policy  because  of  the  tightening  of  gas  supplies.  The  utility 
company  will  not  increase  its  present  network  of  mains  or  provide 
service  to  new  subdivisions  unless  commitments  have  already  been 
made.  If  this  policy  continues,  urban  expansion  should  be  curtailed 

METROPOLITAli  ITTILITIHS  DISTRICT 

36.  'ilie  Metropolitan  (/tilities  District  since  1963  has  offered 
lower  cost  to  suburban  developers  to  encourage  the  use  of  gas. 
h!UD  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  local  distribution  o“  gas,  but 
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also  water.  Now  their  policy  appears  to  have  chan,'?:ed.  Because 
of  dwindling  natural  gas  supplies,  the  use  of  gas  is  no  longer 
encouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  in  the  early  6o's.  Today 
both  water  and  gas  hookups  have  an  additional  charge.  It  appears 
to  some  at  city  level  government  that  the  MUD  policy  may  encour- 
age developers  to  fill  in  inner  city  and  fringe  subiirb  areas. 

37.  On  the  other  hand,  MUD's  Long  Range  Comprehensive  Water  Sy- 
stem Master  Plan  (1972)  envisions  a rather  low-density  disper- 
sion throughout  the  city  with  a projected  gross  density  of  5.2 
people  per  acre.  In  terms  of  projected  acreage,  by  2020  the  total 
city  area  would  be  1^7,200  acres,  up  80,UU0  acres  from  1970  level 
of  86,760  acres.  MUD  also  envisions  a considerable  westward  expan- 
sion. 

OMAHA  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

38.  According  to  the  head  of  the  Omaha  Builders*  Association,  the 
form  of  the  city  is  an  expression  of  consumer  wishes.  He  notes, 

"Do  developers  put  a gun  to  the  heads  of  these  people?  If  urban 
sprawl  is  so  bad,  why  do  the  majority  of  /'jnericans  want  it?"  The 
Omaha  Builders’  Association  sees  "almost  a conspiracy  to  stifle 
construction  and  incentive." 

39-  The  Association  sees  city  growth  as  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  are  very  concerned  about  the  limitations  to  the  city's  expan- 
sion and  thp  impact  that  it  would  have  on  consum.crs. 
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I4O.  This  Association  is  interested  that  the  consumer  be  served. 
They  feel  that  the  city's  time  zone  concent  "does  not  lerve  the 
interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  Omaha."  The  "creation  o'*'  artificial 
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boundaries"  may  not  adequately  develop  a city  that  is  a real  re- 
flection of  what  people  want.  The  traditional  home  must  be  defended. 
They  also  note  that  60  percent  of  Omahans  feel  that  "sprawl"  is  not 
a problem. 

THS  CHAMBER  OF  COMI^CE. 

Ul.  According  to  Chamber  spokesman,  "The  city  has  grown  well." 

It  must  continue  to  do  so  or  Omaha  cannot  accomplish  its  goals, 
both  economic  and  social.  Growth  means  jobs.  The  Chamber  has 
opposed  the  time  zone  concepts  of  the  Omaha  Planning  Department. 

It  wants  controlled  growth  and  incentives  by  the  city  to  develop 
the  inner  city  but  not  artificial  boundaries. 

h2.  To  this  organization,  "Time  Zones"  would  harm  incentive  and 
they  feel  that  suburban  growth  should  not  be  overregulated.  De- 
velopers will  go  elsewhere,  they  say,  if  they  are  confronted  with 
time  zones,  and  "profit  will  attract  developers." 

QUALITY  KNVIPOiIM?:NTAL  COUNCIL. 

*»3.  The  National  Advisory  Board  to  the  Quality  Environmental 
Council  has  opposed  "unconstrained  piecemeal  urbanization."  Among 
their  recommendations,  they  urge  all  levels  of  goverriraent  to  buy 
open  Ismd  for  public  preservation,  amend  tax  laws  to  encourage  land 
gifts,  help  organizations  engaged  in  land  preservations , emd  require 
developers*  to  incorporate  open  preserves  for  the  projects. 

locally,  when  choosing  between  "Westward  ho"  or  "Stop  and 
grow,"  the  local  leader  said,  "The  city's  growth  to  date  has  amount- 
ed to  expansion  and  annexation.  And  nobody  knows  how  to  stop  it. 
Good  land  use  simply  has  not  been  considered." 
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SIERRA  CLUB 

U5.  The  "Sierra  Club"  opposes  horizontal  urban  expansion.  Calling 
it  a "tidal  wave  squeeze,"  the  leader  of  the  club  notes  that  vital 
agricultural  land  is  being  consumed  by  the  "Sprawl  of  development." 


NEiniiBORHOOD  ASSOCIATIOUS 

U6.  A group  of  neighborhood  associations  (the  Country  Club 
Community  Council  of  Omaha;  Field  Club  Homeowners  League,  Inc.; 
Elmwood  Park  Area  Community  and  Schools  Council;  South  Country 
Club  Neighborhood  Assn.,  and  Southwest  Civic  Club,  Inc.)  appear 
also  to  be  opposed  to  urban  spread.  When  MAPA  proposed  em  auto- 
dominated  transportation  network,  the  excerpt  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Omaha  World  Herald  stated,  "If  we  continue  the  past  into  the 
futiu"e,  we  simply  create  more  sprawl,  the  need  for  more  streets 
and  arterials,  the  need  for  more  neighborhood  destruction,  the 
need  for  more  automobiles  to  convey  people  over  greater  and  greater 
distances,  and  a firrther  mediocre  fragment! zati on  of  our  city  into 
meaningless,  repetitious,  look-alike  housing  developments  and  look- 
alike  shopping  centers. 

U7.  Omaha  and  its  people  deserve  better  than  that,  and  they  can 
get  better  than  that." 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

ItS.  This  organization  is  very  concerned  about  land  use  and  qual- 
ity of  environment.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  League  had 
read  and  studied  the  Corps'  suggested  four  alternative  growth 
concepts  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  D. 

^•9.  Generally,  the  League  supports  Concept  "C" , thouga  its  members 
expressed  some  reservations.  The  League  also  felt  that  a "no 
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o;rowth"  alternative  should  have  been  presented.  Their  analysis 
of  the  four  p;rovrth  patterns  appeared  to  be  extremely  reasoned  and 
raised  frequent  question  about  social  and  environmental  costs  of 
each  alternative. 


The  Seven-County  Area 


50.  Background  and  goals  for  the  areas  outside  the  urban  area 
are  discussed  below  from  the  perspective  of  the  counties  and  larger 
communities.  Generally,  goals  for  these  areas  are  not  well  defined. 

Population  and  land  use  data  on  each  community  in  the  study  area 
are  contained  in  section  F attachments.  State  and  local  projections 
were  used  for  the  rural  communities. 

CASS  COUNTY 

51.  Cass  County  is  located  to  the  south  of  the  Omaiia  region  in 
Nebraska.  The  Platte  River  divides  the  Cass-Sarny  borders  on  the 
north  and  the  Missouri  River  defines  its  boundary  on  the  east.  It 
includes  the  communities  of  Alvo,  Avoca,  Eagle,  Elmwood,  Louisville, 

Murdock,  Murray,  Nehawka,  Plattsmouth,  Union,  and  Weeping  Water. 

52.  A comprehensive  plan  to  1G35  (Cass  County,  Plattsmouth,  Weeping 
Water,  and  Louisville  Planning  Commission)  was  produced  wltn  special 
emphasis  on  Plattsmouth,  Weeping  Water,  and  Louisville.  County 
population  is  expected  to  increase  from  18,0T6  (19T0)  to  20yh')C 
(1995)  and  22,039  (2020).  Total  community  acreage  expansion  in  the 
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county  would  be  about  1,000  acres  through  2020.  The  majority  of 
this  g.'owth  is  expected  to  take  place  in  Plattsmouth. 

PLATTSMOUTH 

Suburban  expansion  of  Plattsmouth  is  expected  along  with  an 
expansion  of  the  central  business  district  and  highway-oriented 
businesses.  Ponulation  growth  is  expected  to  be  up  from  6,371 
(1970)  to  7,681+  (1995)  and  0,057  (2020). 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

51+ . Douglas  County  is  the  largest  Nebraska  county  in  terns  of 
population.  It  contains  the  city  of  Omaha  and  the  communities  of 
Bennington,  Elkhorn,  Valley,  Waterloo,  Ralston,  Irvington,  and 
Boys  Town.  The  most  recent  Douglas  County  comprehensive  plan  was 
prepared  in  I96I*. 

55.  The  Douglas  County  Planning  Commission  adopted  these  values 
in  its  future  land  use  projections,  including: 

• The  future  general  growth  patterns  and  development  should 

provide  a desirable  and  economical  living  environment  for  the 
promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  people.  * 

• The  arrangement  of  land  uses  should  provide  convenient  access 
to  each  other  while  maintaining  adequate  safeguards  for  maximum 
compatibility  of  different  land  uses. 

• Sufficient  land  should  be  made  available  for  the  various  types 
of  land  uses  in  locations  which  encourage  compact  and  economical 
growth  of  existing  urban  areas. 
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• Encourage  the  orderly  transition  of  rural  eigri culture  lands 
to  urbeui  uses  as  growth  takes  place  with  provision  for  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  remaining  agricultural  areas. 

• Preserve  naturalistic  land  features  and  areas  for  park  and 
recreational  uses. 

• Preserve  as  open  space  those  areas  subject  to  flooding  and 
not  suitable  for  development. 

56.  The  plan  as  envisioned  spreads  along  the  Omaha  border  to  con- 
tain a lower  density,  down  from  10  acres/100  people  to  20  to  25 
acres /lOO  people. 

57.  Under  fiAPA's  1971  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Plan,  urban  land 
area  in  Douglas  County  was  expected  to  increase  by  U6  percent  at 
a medium  density  of  6.5  persons  per  residential  acre.  MAPA's 
COATS  1995  Land  Use  Plan  shows  less  urban  expansion  but  more  popu- 
lation for  Douglas  County  than  did  its  1971  Plan  recognizing  a 
trend  to  more  apartment  and  condominium  living.  Currently,  the 
rural  communities  in  Douglas  County  appear  to  favor  orderly  ex- 
pansion. All  communities  are  close  enough  to  be  affected  by 
Omaha's  growth.  Orderly  expansion  is  desired  by  most. 

BEHNINOTOM 

58.  Due  to  topography,  Bennington  may  be  limited  in  its  expansion. 
■•lAPA  (1971)  notes  however,  the  area  may  make  a suitable  location 
for  a residential  satellite  city  for  Omaha.  Jnder  sprawl, 
Bennington  is  not  thought  to  be  encompassed  by  Omaha  by  1995  tut 
would  be  encompassed  by  2020.  The  mayor  of  Bennington  favors  the 
satellite  city  alternative.  Population  growth  is  proJ«ctci  to 
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increase  from  683  (1970)  to  2,385  (1995)  and  3,1^U  (2020).  New 
subdivisions  are  currently  forming  around  Bennington. 


KLKHORN 

59.  Elkhorn  should  experience  growth  as  a residential  bedroom 
community.  IlAPA's  1971  projection  of  sprawl  envelopes  the  area 
by  1995;  but  under  the  COATS  1995  plan,  does  not.  Population  of 
Elkhorn  is  expected  to  increase  from  1,181+  (1Q70)  to  2,851  (1995) 
and  3,819  (2020). 

RALSTON 

6l.  Ralston's  population  is  expected  to  increase  from  1+,731  (1970) 
to  6,25!+  (1995)  and  6,715  (2020).  Ralston's  growth  is  confined, 
being  currently  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  city  of  Omaha  and 
on  the  south  by  Sstrpy  County. 

VALLEY 

61.  The  community  of  Valley  is  located  in  the  Platte-Elkhom 
flood  plain  and  hence  has  some  growth  constraints.  State  projec- 
tions Indicate  Valley's  population  will  increase  from  1,595  (1970) 
to  2,555  (1995)  and  3,375  (2020). 

WATERLOO 

62.  Although  close  to  Omaha,  Waterloo's  potential  for  growth  is 
inhibited  by  flood  problems  from  the  Elkhorn  River.  State  pro- 
jections indicate  Waterloo's  population  will  increase  from  1+55 
(1970)  to  5^*5  (1995)  and  8ll+  (2020). 

PAPILLION  CREEK  AJID  TRIBUTATIES  PROJECT 

63.  The  project,  currently  under  reevaluation,  could  significantly 
affect  Douglas  County  land  use.  The  original  project  involved 


about  10,000  acres  of  Douglas  County  land  out  of  a total  of 
21U,J400  acres.  The  reservoirs  under  urban  sprawl,  would  become 
centers  for  residential  development.  Under  controlled  growth, 
they  could  serve  as  greenbelts  around  Metropolitan  Omaha. 

CONCLUSION 

6U.  Currently  adopted  plans  indicate  that  urban  horizontal  dis- 
persion of  Eui  orderly  nature  is  the  goal  of  most  communities  in 
Douglas  County.  Fulfillment  of  these  goals  would  maJie  most  of 
Douglas  County  urban  in  nature  by  2020.  Attempts  are  being  made 
however,  to  alter  land  use  plans  within  the  coiuity. 

SARPY  COUNTY 

65.  Sarpy  County  is  south  of  the  Omaha  area.  Its  boundaries  in- 
clude Douglas  County  to  the  north,  the  Missouri  River  to  the  east, 
and  the  Platte  River  to  the  west  and  south.  The  county  includes 
the  communities  of  Springfield,  Gretna,  Papillion,  Capehart  - Offutt 
Air  Force  Base,  Bellevue,  and  La  Vista. 

66.  Sarpy  County  has  a land  use  plan  which  was  developed  in  1972. 
The  plan  envisions  urbanization  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
county  with  a mixture  of  land  uses;  a strip  of  residential  and  in- 
dustrial uses  along  Interstate  80  to  Gretna,  a strip  of  industrial 
land  use  along  I-flO  from  Gretna  to  the  Platte  River,  residential 
and  industrial  development  around  Springfield,  and  industrial/resi- 
dential land  uses  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county.  The 
plan  envisions  primarily  light  to  medium  resi  iential  density  spreau. 
Under  both  Ssirpy  County's  and  I'iAPA's  plans,  the  cities  of  Bellevue. 
Papillion,  and  La  Vista  will  have  contiguous  boundaries.  Gretna 
and  Springfield  will  remain  separated  from  other  urban  areas. 
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BKLLEVUE 


Cl.  Bellevue  Is  the  largest  conanunity  in  Sarpy  County.  Popula- 
tion grovth  is  projected  to  increase  from  21,953  (1970)  to  59,9Ul 
(1995)  and  77,125  (2020).  Bellevue  growth  is  expected  to  occur 
nrimarily  to  the  west  and  the  north.  Medium  residential  densities 
with  some  industrial  land  use  are  generally  projected  in  the 
Papillion  Creek  flood  plain.  A consultant's  report  indicates 
that  Bellevue  will  expand  by  6,12h  acres  to  a total  of  l6,000  acres 
by  1995. 

LA  VISTA 

63.  La  Vista's  population  is  expected  to  increase  frcm  ^4,807  (1970) 
to  11,672  (1995)  and  17,71*+  (2020)  due  to  its  proximity  to  the 
growth  of  Omaha.  La  Vista's  growth  potential  is  confined  by 
Bellevue  on  the  east,  Papillion  on  the  south,  Douglas  County  on 
the  north,  and  a large  industrial  tract  to  the  west.  Crrowth  will 
be  primarily  of  the  medium  density  type  residential.  La  Vista's 
planning  area  of  over  *+,000  acres  is  expected  to  be  completely 
developed  by  1995. 

PAPILLIOH 

69.  The  growth  of  Papillion  is  envisioned  to  increase  in  all 
directions,  spreading  outward  from  the  original  community.  Popula- 
tion growth  is  expected  to  increase  from  5,606  to  l'^,l87  (1995) 
and  to  23,313  (2020).  Medium  residential  density  is  envisioned, 
with  Industria]  development  along  the  Papillion  Creek  flood  plain. 


GRETNA 

70.  Gretna's  residential  growth  is  projected  to  spread  eastvrard 
toward  Interstate  80.  The  County  land  Use  Plan  indicates  medium 
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residential  development  within  the  current  zoninp:  Jurisdiction  and 
low  density  development  beyond  to  I-80,  Population  is  projected 
to  Increase  from  1,557  (1970)  to  7,365  (1995)  and  13,208  (2020). 

A long  strip  of  industrial  development  is  predicted  to  the  south- 
west of  Gretna. 

SPRINGFIELD 

71.  Springfield  is  projected  to  f^row  primarily  to  the  west  and 
north  with  an  industrial  tract  to  the  south.  Population  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  795  (1970)  to  3,378  (1995)  and  7,093  (2020). 
Medium  residential  densities  are  envisioned  within  Springfield's 
3-mlle  Jurisdiction  with  light  densities  beyond. 

CAPKHART 

72.  Capehart's  1963  nopiilation  of  5, *^20  and  its  3^7  acres  of 
residential  land  are  presumed  to  remain  static  during  the  planning 
neriod  through  the  year  2020. 

OFKUTT  AIR  FORCE  BA.S''l 

73.  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  is  subject  to  physical  and  economic 
changes  directed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  response  to  inter- 
national situations.  These  changes  are  impossible  to  predict  on 

a long-range  basis;  therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  installation 
will  remain  Its  present  size  and  configuration  during  the  planning 
period  (to  2020)  and  will  not  require  changes  in  land  use. 

PAPILLIOH  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES  PROJECT 

7**.  The  proposed  Papio  dam  sites  will  affect  Sarpy  County  land 
use  in  a fashion  similar  to  Douglas  County.  Dam  sites  19,  20,  and 
21  would  require  about  2,0OO  acres  or  1.8  percent  of  total  county 
lands. 
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SARPY  COMPREHEHSIVK  DEVELOPMtiNT  PI^N 

75.  Sarpy  County  is  cxirrently  preparinp  a Comprehensive  develop- 
ment Plan  for  the  year  2000.  Total  land  use  for  urban  purposes 
is  expected  to  increase  from  18,316  acres  (1970)  to  141,700  acres 
(2000).  Beiaed  on  a year  2000  population  of  179,910,  Sarpy  County's 
consultant  projects  residential  densities  for  new  areas  at  10 
percent  at  2 units  per  acre,  60  percent  at  5 units  per  acre,  20 
percent  at  8 units  per  acre,  and  10  percent  at  12  units  per  acre. 
These  figures  represent  a general  increase  in  residential  densities 
over  the  above  described  plan. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

76.  Washington  County  is  located  north  of  Douglas  County  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east.  The  county  includes 
the  communities  of  Arlinrton,  Fort  Calhoun,  Herman,  Kennard,  and 
the  largest  town,  Blair.  The  most  recent  land  use  plan  for 
Washington  County  was  prepared  in  1970.  This  plan  foresaw  addi- 
tional urbanization  of  approximately  2,200  acres  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  county.  Population  growth  for  the  county  is 
expected  to  increase  from  13,310  (1970)  to  17,802  (1995)  and  l8,8U7 
(2020)  based  on  State  projections.  The  State  projections  do  not 
indicate  that  growth  will  occur  as  In  Washington  County's  1970  plan, 
but  will  occur  in  the  communities  of  Blair  and  Fort  Calhoun. 

BLAIR 

77.  The  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  for  Blair  (I9b8)  envisioned 
a revitalized  central  business  district  and  a curtailment  of 
scattered  growth.  Population  for  Blair  is  expected  to  increase 
from  6,106  (1970)  to  9,3*43  (1995)  and  10,3*43  (2020). 
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FORT  CALIIOUU 

7fi.  Located  between  Omaha  and  Blair,  Fort  Calhoun  has  growth 
potential.  State  projections  indicate  Fort  Calhoun's  population 
will  increase  from  6k2  (1970)  to  1,353  (1995)  and  1,700  (2020). 

PAPILLION  CREI^C  AND  TRIBUTARIES  PROJECT 

79.  The  Papio  Valley  Preservation  Society  is  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  Papio  dam  sites  1,  2,  3,  and  U.  The  Society  feels 
that  acreage  removed  would  harm  the  economy  of  local  communities. 
The  sites  and  recreational  areas  would  account  for  8,503  acres, 
or  3.*<  percent  of  the  total  county  acreage.  The  strongest  con- 
cern for  preservation  of  agricultural  land  has  come  from  residents 
of  Washington  County. 

HARRISON  COUNTY 


80.  Harrison  County  in  Iowa  has  a Comprehensive  Plan,  developed 
in  1971,  and  individual  development  plans  for  each  community. 
Communities  in  Harrison  County  are  Dunlap,  Little  Sioiuc,  Logan, 
Magnolia,  Mondamin,  Missouri  Valley,  Modale,  Persia,  Pisgah,  and 
Woodbine.  Population  growth  is  projected  to  increase  from  l6,2L0 
(1970)  to  l6,0i»7  (l*^?95).  This  increase  is  projected  to  require 
only  em  additional  115  acres. 


Ol.  Harrison  County  Regional  Planning  Commission's  goals  include: 
Control  scattered  development,  protect  agricultural  land,  develop 
Missouri  River  potential,  develop  land  for  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion, end  adopt  land  use  controls. 


02.  Due  to  its  proximity  to  Omaha  and  good  transportation  access, 
Missouri  Valley  is  considered  to  have  satellite  city  ootential. 
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HILLS  COUNTY 

Mills  County  is  a western  Iowa  county  bordered  by  Potta- 
watta^iie  County  to  the  north  and  the  Missouri  River  on  the  west. 

It  includes  tlie  communities  of  Emerson,  Glenwood,  Hastinf-js,  Hen- 
derson, Malvern,  Pacific  Junction,  Silver  City,  and  Tabor.  Mills 
County  population  is  projected  to  decrease  from  12,500  (1970)  to 
12,000  (1995)  and  11,1*00  (2020).  The  largest  community,  Clenwood , 
population  It, 1*21  (1970)  is  considered  to  have  some  satellite  city 
potential  and  is  projected  locally  to  have  a 1995  population  of 
6, Boo  and  a 2020  population  of  d,B92.  This  large  population  in- 
crease is  not  incorporated  in  the  county  totals,  but  is  assumed 
under  satellite  city  development. 


POTTAWATTAIIIE  COIJrlTY 

BU.  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
river,  on  the  south  by  Mills  County,  and  on  the  north  by  Harrison 
County.  Its  largest  community  is  Council  Bluffs.  It  also  includes 
the  communities  of  Avoca,  Carson,  Crescent,  Hancock,  Macedonia, 
Minden,  Neola,  Oakland,  Treynor,  Underwood,  and  Walnut.  The  popu- 
lation for  Pottawattamie  County  is  expected  to  increase  from  86,991 
(1970)  to  93,610  (1990)  according  to  the  State  Office  of  Planning 
and  Programming.  MJiPA's  projection  for  1990  indicates  about  an 
additional  10,000  over  the  State's  projection. 

85.  In  an  earlier  reptort  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  appeared 
to  favor  horizontal  expansion.  The  Board  stated,  "It  would  appear 
that  the  interest  of  the  county,  relative  to  residential  expansion 
from  Council  Bluffs,  would  be  served  by  facilitating  growth  in  the 
areas  north,  northeast,  and  east  of  the  city.  . ."  The  revised 
future  land  use  plan  proposes  the  establishment  of  suburban 
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residential  districts  in  the  county  area,  particularly  in  relation 
to  anticipated  expansion  of  various  small  communities  and  Council 
Bluffs. 

86.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  currently  working  on  model  regu- 
lations concerning  county  land  use.  In  these  regulations  the  Board 
appears  to  be  favoring  a policy  of  orderly  sub\u*ban  expansion  with 
a curtailment  of  scattered  growth. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 

8T.  Most  of  the  growth  projected  for  Pottawattamie  County  is 
expected  to  take  place  in  Council  Bluffs.  Growth  north,  northeast, 
and  east  of  the  city  apnears  to  be  favored  particularly  up  the 
Mosquito  Creek  Valley.  Growth  to  the  south  is  not  favored  locally 
due  to  high  ground  water  conditions.  Also,  officials  of  Council 
Bluffs  are  trying  to  determine  whether  to  emphasize  urban  redevel- 
opment or  suburban  expansion. 

CRESCENT 

38.  Crescent,  Iowa  is  in  a prime  location  for  future  development. 
Its  proximity  to  Interstate  29  provides  ready  access  to  the  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha  areas.  As  the  Interstate  680  loop  is  developed. 
Crescent  will  be  ideally  located  for  res i dent ial-type  community 
growth,  possibly  as  a satellite  city.  Population  is  expected  to 
increase  from  299  (1970)  to  UlO  (1995)  and  56O  (2020). 

CARTER  LAKE 

89.  A comprehensive  plan  has  been  developed  for  Carter  Lake,  Iowa. 
This  plan  projects  an  ultimate  population  of  8,500  and  an  addition- 
al 639  acres  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  population.  It  is 
thought  that  the  area  has  good  residential  potential  if  the 
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riverfront  program  is  successful.  Carter  Lake  is  actually  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River. 

TREYHOR 

90.  Treynor,  Iowa  has  experienced  a population  increase  of  35 
percent  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  is  projected  to  more  than 
double  by  1995.  This  increase  is  primarily  due  to  the  influence 
of  Highway  92  which  provides  a quick  route  into  the  Council  Bluffs 
area.  Population  is  expected  to  increase  from  5TT  (1970)  to  1,350 
(1995)  and  1,929  (2020). 

OTliER  POTTAWATTAMIE  COMf-lUNITIES 

91.  The  other  communities  in  Pottawattamie  County  are  expected 
to  remain  stable  or  to  exhibit  modest  population  increases  over 
the  planning  period  as  indicated  in  section  F attachments. 


An  Overview 
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92.  Questions  were  raised  early  in  this  chapter  about  the  nature 
of  the  values  of  numerous  groups  in  terms  of  their  perception  of 
land  use  and  growth. 

93.  For  the  urban  areas,  there  is  controversy  between  those  who 
favor  free-narket  land  expansion  and  those  who  support  conuuujiity 
regulated  growth. 
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9**.  In  the  wider  seven-county  areas,  numerous  comprehensive  plans 
value  orderly  growth  and  assume  that  growth  should  occur  - horizon- 
tally . 

95.  This  chapter  has  tried  to  portray  the  various  projections  and 
alternatives  presented  by  other  groups  in  the  study  eirea.  All 
these  plans  were  reviewed  when  the  decision  was  made  to  develop 
the  alternative  concept  model. 
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SECTION  C 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  MODELS  CONCEPT 
USED  FOR  THE  URBAN  STUDY 


Introduction 


1.  As  noted  earlier,  due  to  the  controversy  and  mixed  desires  of 
numerous  groups,  this  study  used  the  alternative  models  concept 
for  its  urban  water  resources  planning.  In  general,  it  is  assumed 
that  how  people  are  distributed  on  the  land  is  the  key  factor  to 
the  develoment  of  land  patterns,  water  and  sewer  systems,  use  of 
water  resources,  and  the  need  for  flood  control. 


Formulation  of  the  Alternative  Models 


LAND  USE 

2.  From  the  information  gained  by  the  Dana  College  study,  from 
public  involvement,  from  the  goals  of  various  agencies  and  groups, 
emd  from  urban  planning  theory,  four  alternative  futures  were  form- 
ulated. The  most  current  land  use  plans,  such  as  the  MAPA-COATS 
1995  Land  Use  Plan,  and  the  land  use  plan  used  by  the  Metropolitan 
Utilities  District  in  1972  were  used  to  forecast  Growth  Concept  A 
of  horizontal  spread. 

3.  Three  eidditional  alternatives  were  formulated  to  bracket  the 
possible  range  of  growth  alternatives  for  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
area.  Growth  Concept  B was  formulated  based  on  the  1970  goals  of 
the  tiAPA  Council  of  Elected  Officials,  the  new  towns  envisioned 
under  the  Riverfront  Development  Program,  current  planning  efforts 
by  Sarpy  County,  and  the  expressed  wishes  of  individual  communities 
around  Omaha.  Federally  subsidized  mortgages,  available  only  in 
communities  of  less  than  20,000  population,  have  already  been 
responsible  for  substantial  growth  in  and  around  the  satellite  com- 
munities. 

L.  Growth  Concept  C,  representing  planned  higher-density  growth, 
was  formulated  based  on  desires  for  preservation  of  farmland,  effic- 
iency of  public  services,  current  annexation  and  growth  policies 
of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  the  goals  of  organization  described 


5.  Grovrth  Concent  U,  representing  horizontal  snread  along  trans- 
portation corridors  was  formulated  as  an  alternative  to  Concept  A. 
This  concept  was  formulated  as  a "what-could-happen"  ali.ernative 
suggested  by  several  community  leaders. 


6.  Concept  D has  since  gained  some  support  as  a nreferred  alter- 
native over  Concept  A,  primarily  because  of  confinement  of  growth/ 
sprawl  to  transportation  corridors. 


POPULATION  GROWTH 

7.  All  four  alternative  growth  concepts  were  formulated  using 
the  same  19^5  and  2020  copulation  projections.  Available  copu- 
lation projections  range  from  733,500  to  939,^*50  for  1995,  and 
from  877,900  to  1,578,900  for  2020.  Population  figures  selected 
by  county,  are  indicated  on  table  C-1.  The  1995  projection  for 
the  ST-IGA  is  identical  to  that  used  in  MAP.A's  1995  transportation 
plem  and  represents  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  OBKRS  Series  "C" 
projection  with  local  modifications.  The  2020  projections  for  the 
SMSA  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  local  and  national  projections 
approximating  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  OBERS  Series  "C".  Available 
State  or  local  projections  were  used  for  the  counties  outside  the 
SMSA. 

8.  For  Cass  and  Washington  Counties  the  Hebraska  Office  Of 
Planning  and  Programming 's  medium  projections  were  used.  These 
projections  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  Scries  "E"  projections. 
Additional  population  was  allocated  to  the  counties  for  the  satel- 
late  cities  of  Blair  and  Plattsmouth  for  Concent  B. 
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9.  For  Harrison  and  Mills  Counties  population  projections 
to  the  year  199C  were  supplied  by  the  Iowa  Office  of  Planning 
and  ProRraTinina  and  used  as  a guide  to  develop  the  1995  and  20P0 
projections.  Additional  population  was  allocated  to  the  counties 
for  the  satellite  cities  of  Missouri  Valley  and  Clenwood  for 
Growth  Concept  B. 


10.  It  should  be  recognized  that  while  this  study  used  a localiy 
modified  Series  "C"  projection  for  the  urban  area,  there  is  a 
trend  toward  lowering  the  projection  to  the  Series  "b"  level. 

MAPA  has  recently  adopted  a Series  "E"  projection  for  the  SMSA 
and  modified  it  to  a 1^95  projection  of  11? or  slightly  in 
excess  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  Series  "C"  projections.  Pixtrap- 
olation  of  i'lAPA’s  current  adopted  projections  to  2020  would 
result  in  a S'iSA  population  in  excess  of  1,000,000. 


11.  Since  population  projections  are  subject  to  frequent  change, 
future  revisions  of  this  study  should  incorporate  the  then  cur- 
rent population  projections. 

POPULATION  ALLOCATIONS 

12.  Table  C-1  indicates  the  population  allocations  to  each  county 
by  growth  concent.  For  Concent  A,  population  allocations  from 
f-IAPA's  1995  transportation  plan  were  used  and  extrapolated  to 
2020  to  provide  the  allocations  of  the  total  SMSA  population  pro- 
jection between  Douglas,  Sarny,  and  Pottawattamie  Counties.  Popu- 
lations indicated  for  the  four  rural  counties  follow  the  respec- 
tive State's  projections. 


C-5 


13.  For  Concept  R,  population  growth  was  dispersed  from  the  urban 
area  to  primary  existing  rural  communities.  The  population  given 
to  each  satellite  city  was  based  on  land  and  water  availability, 
nearness  to  Orcaha-Council  Bluffs,  ease  of  transportation  access, 
current  population  base  and  economic  activity,  and  growth  poten- 
tial as  projected  by  State  and  local  agencies.  The  dispersion 
of  population  to  rural  growth  centers  causes  the  rural  county 
projections  to  increase  significantly  with  a lesser  population 
projection  forecasted  for  the  SMSA  counties. 

1*4.  Concept  C envisions  fill-in  of  vacant  land  areas,  restora- 
tion of  blighted  areas,  and  a reduction  in  horizontal  spread. 

Most  of  the  fill-in  and  restoration  occurs  in  Douglas  County. 
Fringe  growth  was  assumed  to  occur  at  twice  the  residential  den- 
sity as  projected  under  Concept  A.  The  end  result  of  the  alloca- 
tion process  for  Concept  C is  that  Douglas  County  would  accomo- 
date mere  growth  and  Sarpy  County  less  growth  than  under  Concept 
A.  Pottawattamie  County's  and  the  rxiral  counties'  projections 
are  similar  or  identical  to  those  under  Concept  A. 


15.  Concent  D follows  essentially  the  same  population  allocation 
as  under  Concept  A except  that  major  transportation  routes  are 
assessed  to  influence  land  development  patterns.  Interstate  80 
to  the  southwest  of  Omaha  and  the  planned  Omaha-Fremont  express- 
way to  the  northwest  of  Omaha  are  the  primary  conditions  of  concern. 
The  current  growth  trends  of  Omaha  are  to  the  southwest  along  exist- 
ing I-80.  This  growth  trend  is  also  influenced  by  the  city  of 
, Lincoln,  ilebraska  (1995  projected  population  of  2?3,TOO)  located 

{ I approximately  U5  miles  southwest  of  Omaha.  With  the  I-oO  dominating, 

? i ■ 

i 1 ; 
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Sarpy  County  will  accommodate  more  population  and  Douglas  Coinity 
leas  population  than  under  Concept  A.  Pottawattamie  County  would 
experience  a sli/^ht  increase  over  Concent  A due  to  the  influence 
of  Interstates  80  and  P9*  The  rural  counties  remain  the  same  as 
under  Concept  A. 

If!.  The  most  significant  factor  in  Pottawattamie  County's  growth 
is  the  growth  of  Council  Bluffs.  Table  C-1  indicates  little  var- 
iance in  population  projections  for  Pottawattamie  County  under 
the  four  growth  concepts.  Drainage  and  high  ground  water  problems 
in  the  Missouri  River  flood  plain  on  the  west  side  of  Council 
Bluffs,  highly  erodable  loess  bluffs  to  the  north  and  east  present 
physical  constraints  to  growth.  Stated  simply,  Council  Bluffs 
does  not  have  a good  place  to  grow  and  is  therefore  limited  in 
growth  alternatives. 

17.  Population  allocations  to  each  county  were  disaggregated  to 
census  tract,  precinct,  or  community  level  as  appropriate.  These 
allocations  are  contained  in  tables  F-1  and  F-2. 


POPULATIOH  DENSITIES 

18,  New  residential  growth  from  the  present  to  1995  and  from  1995 
to  2020  was  examined  by  MAPA  Housing  Study  Area  for  each  gro'wth 
alternative  and  estimates  of  the  division  of  new  housing  among  high, 
medium,  and  low  density  groupings  were  made.  Population  densities 
assumed  in  each  of  the  three  groupings  in  terms  of  people-per-acre 
of  residential  development  are  given  in  table  C-2. 


Table  C-r' 

Relative  Population  Densities 


Group! ng 


Low 

Mediun 

Hlph 


PoDulat i on  Densi ty 
(People/residential  acre) 

Less  than  7 
7 to  13 
More  than  lc3 


Portions  of  new  airowth  assigned  to  each  density  grouping  are 
listed  by  growth  concept  in  table  C-R. 


Table  C-? 

New  Residential  Development  Density 


densities. 


Growth 

Concept 

Relative  Density 
Year 

Med  i vim 

Low  (Percentage) 

Hif^h 

A 

1995 

36 

21 

2020 

37 

20 

B 

1995 

22 

35 

h3 

2020 

15 

38 

C 

1995 

IT 

31 

52 

2020 

15 

36 

1*9 

D 

1995 

37 

39 

21* 

2020 

U2 

38 

20 

19.  All  four 

concents  allow  for 

a mix  in  new  growth  population 

density.  Under  Concepts  A and  D 

the 

largest  percentage  of  level- 

opment  would 

occur  at  low  and  medium 

densities.  Under 

Concepts 

B and  C the  largest  nercentage  would 

run  under  medium 

and  high 

Description  of  the  Alternative  Models 


GROWTH  CONCEPT  A 


20.  This  growth  concept,  illustrated  in  figure  C-1,  represents  a 
continuation  of  present  trends  in  land  use.  Dana  College  character- 
ized this  concept  as  a "Super-Industrial  State"  wherein  political, 
economic,  and  other  forces  encourage  continued  suburbanization  of 
the  Omaha-Counc i 1 Bluffs  area.  In  the  absence  of  a growth  policy 
this  concept  is  the  "most-likely-to-happen"  growth  alternative, 
with  a continuing  decay  of  the  urban  core. 


21.  Concent  A is  characterized  by  low  density  growth,  with  residi- 
dential  development  density  of  from  1 to  9 persons  per  acre.  To 
develop  this  concept  the  population  allocations  used  in  MAPA's 
1995  transportation  plam  were  duplicated  and  extended  to  indicate 
what  the  growth  pattern  would  look  like  in  1995  auid  2020. 


22.  Concept  A's  urban  sprawl  pattern  is  a compromise  between  the 
MAPA  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Plan  adopted  in  1971  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Utilities  District's  land  use  plan  for  water  supply  master 
planning  developed  in  1972.  The  MAPA  plan  estimated  a density 
slightly  lower  than  Concept  A,  whereas  the  latter  plan  estimated 
slightly  higher  densities.  This  concept  may  represent  the  most 
inefficient  growth  pattern  where  the  use  of  land  and  the  provision 
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of  public  services  are  concerned.  Residential,  commercial,  eind 
industrial  land  required  under  Concept  A would  total  about  72,000 
additional  acres  by  the  year  2020.  Most  of  this  land  is  presently 
being  used  for  agricultural  production. 
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?3.  For  "lany.  Concent  A represents  the  "Anerican  dreain"  of  ha/inr"; 
a house  on  a lot  large  enough  to  afford  some  privacy.  I'Pe  growth 
pattern  can  be  "planned"  so  that  developnent  takes  place  in  an 
orderly  fashion  in  contrast  to  the  haphazard  "leap-frogging"  of 
today's  urban  growth. 

?li.  With  Concept  A,  the  Riverfront  Development  Program's  goal  of 
redirecting  growth  to  the  inner  city  is  assumed  to  fail. 


GROWTH  CONCEPT  B 


25.  Concept  E,  illustrated  in  figure  C-2,  envisions  controlled 
expansion  of  urban  Omaha,  with  emphasis  placed  on  encouraging  higher 
density  residential  development,  revitalizing  the  urban  core,  and 
developing  satellite  cities  based  on  existing  communities  located 
around  the  fringes  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

26.  The  Dana  College  report  described  this  growth  alternative  as 
the  "Green  Revolution".  Small  cities,  and  possibly  some  new  com- 
munities, separated  by  open  country  from  metropolitan  Omaha,  char- 
acterize this  concept. 

27.  For  growth  in  and  connecting  to  metropolitan  Omaha,  population 
densities  of  from  10  to  15  people  per  acre  were  used.  In  contrast 
growth  in  the  satellite  communities  and  new  towns  was  considered 

to  be  at  a planned  high  density  of  30  persons  per  acre. 

28.  A satellite  city  is  one  which  is  self-sufficient,  with  adequate 
economic  activity  to  provide  Job  opportunities.  In  Concept  E,  the 
communities  of  Blair,  Ft.  Calhoun,  Bennington,  Elkhorn,  Gretna, 
Gprlngfleld,  eind  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  Valley  and 


1 


i 
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Glenwood  in  Iowa  are  envisioned  as  satellite  communities.  Popu- 
lation projections  for  these  "satellites”  are  shown  in  table  C-i4. 
The  Pviverfront  Development  Pror^ram's  "liew  Towns"  are  incorporated 
in  Concept  B.  This  growth  pattern  assumes  substantial  redevelop- 
ment of  older  sections  of  Omaha-Counci 1 Bluffs,  which  is  a goal 
of  the  Riverfront's  "New  Towns- In-Town"  concept.  The  additional 
Riverfront  satellite  New  Towns  and  their  locations  are:  (l)  Deer 

Creek  located  southeast  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebraska;  and  (2)  Fast  of 
Bellevue  located  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Vissouri  River  ornosite 


Bellevue,  Nebraska.  A relatively  low  population  of  7,000  was 
assigned  to  each  of  the  New  Town  sites  due  to  the  current  low  level 
of  acceptance  of  the  New  Towns  in  the  counties  affected. 


20.  Concept  B is  attractive  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  f'rst, 
if  Concept  B were  to  develon  with  the  population  densities  dis- 
cussed previously,  additional  land  required  for  urban  development 
to  the  year  2020  would  be  less  than  half  the  72,000  acres  required 
for  Concept  A. 


30.  Second,  having  their  own  industry  for  a tax  base,  existin{; 
small  communities  close  to  Omaha  could  grow  while  at  the  same 
time  remaining  independent  of  Omaha. 


31.  A third  advantage  of  Concept  B is  the  potential  for  reduction 
in  transportation  costs.  If  satellite  cities  were  self-sustaining 
with  regard  to  employment,  great  numbers  of  workers  would  not  have 
to  travel  10  to  15  miles  to  their  Jobs.  Even  if  the  satellites 
were  not  self-sustaining,  the  compact  natiire  of  the  satellites 
concept  might  make  mass  transit  to  and  from  metropolitan  Omaha 
more  feasible. 


3?.  The  satellite  cities  concept  would  be  difficult  to  implement. 
The  suburban  growth  around  Omaha  would  have  to  be  curbed;  indus- 
trial enmloyment  opportiuiities  would  have  to  be  directed  toward 
the  satellite  cities.  Most  of  the  smaller  communities  are  pres- 
ently not  prepared  to  accommodate  the  growth  envisioned.  IJew 
Towns  would  require  the  establishment  of  governmental  structures 
and  the  construction  of  all  of  the  facilities  needed  to  provide 
total  services  to  a community.  The  problems  associated  with  the 
construction  of  a New  Town  would  not  be  insurmountable,  but  they 
would  pose  numerous  difficulties. 


Table 


Population  Projections  Concept  "B" 


As 

As 

Rural 

Satelli  te 

Cities 

Cities 

City 

l?Ti* 

2020 

2020 

Valley 

1,595 

3,325 

6,000 

Springfield 

795 

7,093 

25,000 

Gretna 

1,557 

13,208 

35,000 

Elkhorn 

1,181* 

3,819 

22,500 

Blair 

6,106 

10,393 

30,000 

Ft . Calhoun 

61*2 

1,708 

8,000 

Benni ngton 

683 

3,11*1* 

22,500 

Plattsmouth 

6,371 

8,057 

20,000 

Glenwood 

l*,l*21 

6,312 

10,000 

Missouri  Valley 

3,519 

6,059 

10,000 

GROWTH  CONCEPT  C 

33.  Concept  C,  illustrated  in  figure  C-3,  is  similar  to  Concept  B 
but  it  does  not  include  the  satellite  cities.  Dana  College  de- 
scribed this  concept  as  the  "Restoration  Society";  it  is  char8u:ter- 
ized  by  redevelopment  of  the  older  areas  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
coupled  with  higher-density  growth  on  the  urban  fringes.  The  urban 
area  would  be  more  compact  than  under  Concept  A.  New  and  redeveloped 
areas  under  Concept  C were  projected  at  double  the  density  of  Con- 
cept A. 


C-13 


3*1.  Concept  C includes  the  Hew  Town-In-Tovm  seKiaent  of  the  River- 
front Development  Program.  But  the  Satellite  New  Towns  of  Deer 
Creek,  Nebraska  and  East  of  Bellevue,  Iowa  are  not  included.  Ex- 
isting smaller  communities  are  assumed  to  grow  at  a rate  projected 
by  local  and  State  agencies.  A growth  pattern  simi ior  to  Concept 
C is  being  studied  as  an  alternative  to  urban  sprawl  in  ilAPA's 
'iVansportation  Planning  for  the  year  POCC. 

35.  Additional  land  required  for  uirban  use  would  be  on  the  order 
of  *+3,000  acres  by  2020,  Development  would  be  more  compact,  and 
fewer  miles  of  streets  and  utility  lines  would  be  required;  thus 
public  services  could  be  provided  at  less  expense. 

36.  This  concept  reflects  a potential  for  energy  conservation. 

With  development  confined  to  a more  compact  area,  the  distances 
to  work  and  to  shopping  areas  would  be  considerably  leso.  Since 
such  trips  are  made  daily,  the  savings  in  energy  resources  over  a 
period  of  tine  could  be  significant.  The  higher  density  of  ponu- 
lation  would  make  mass  transit  more  practical.  It  is  estimated 
that  Concept  C could  save  at  least  $9,000,000  a year  in  transpor- 
tation costs  as  compared  with  Concept  A.  A higher  density  popu- 
lation would  mean  some  loss  of  individual  privacy.  Although  the 
Omaha-Counc i 1 Bluffs  Metro  area  would  see  more  use  made  of  cluster, 
condominium,  and  apartment  housing,  proper  planning  and  design  could 
assure  a reasonable  degree  of  privacy. 


GROWTH  CONCEPT  D 

37.  Concept  D,  illustrated  in  figure  C-U,  is  similar  to  Concept  A, 
except  that  it  assumes  substantial  development  will  occur  finger-like 
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along  major  transportation  corridors.  Major  transportation  cor- 
ridors along  vhich  this  development  could  occur  are:  (l)  Inter- 

state OO  to  the  southwest  of  Omaha  and  northeast  of  Council  Bluffs; 
(?)  the  oroposed  Omaha-Fremont  freeway  to  the  northwest  of  Omaha; 
and  (3)  the  Kennedy  Freeway  and  the  planned  Highway  73-75  express- 
way to  the  south  of  Omaha. 

3H.  Because  Concept  D envisions  a snrawl  pattern,  population 
densities  used  in  developing  it  were  similar  to  those  used  in  Con- 
cept A.  Additional  land  required  for  urban  use  is  estimated  to 
total  71,000  acres  by  the  year  20?0.  Most  of  the  beneficial  and 
adverse  characteristics  attributed  to  Concept  A apply  also  to  Con- 
cept D.  Public  service  costs  and  efficiency  are  almost  identical 
to  Concent  A.  The  one  difference  would  be  in  transportation  sy- 
stems. Since  people  would  live  closer  to  major  transportation 
arteries,  ease  of  access  would  be  improved.  Also  the  possibility 
of  developing  a mass  transit  system  may  be  increased  due  to  the 
higher  density  of  population  along  the  corridors. 


Use  of  the  Alternative  Models 


WASTEWATER  flANAGEMENT 

39.  Under  Section  208  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  197?  (PI.  02-500),  land  use-water  quality  relationships 
must  be  defined.  The  following  questions  are  to  be  addressed: 


Is  this  model  the  optimum  development  pattern  for  water  quality 


• Could  the  number  and  maRnltude  of  wastewater  discharges  be 
reduced  if  the  development  pattern  were  changed? 

• Will  the  location  of  wastewater  discharges  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  water  quality? 

• Will  the  timing  of  wastewater  discharges  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  water  quality? 

• Would  the  implementation  of  additional  land  use  controls  re- 
duce overall  investments  for  water  pollution  control  facilities? 

UO.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  wastewater  management  plan  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  public.  Sewer  construction  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  allows  urban  development  to  occur.  Therefore,  com- 
iminity  attitudes  toward  growth  are  to  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. 

1*1.  Responding  to  the  above  questions,  and  to  the  public,  dictates 
the  use  of  alternative  growth  concepts. 

1*2.  All  the  wastewater  management  plans  were  develoned  in  consid- 
eration of  the  four  alternative  concepts.  Figure  C-5  illustrates 
the  sewer  plan  developed  for  Growth  Concepts  A and  D.  Figure  C-6 
is  the  sewer  plan  for  Growth  Concepts  B and  C.  All  wastewater 
management  facilities  are  sized  to  the  four  growth  concepts.  The 
effects  of  the  four  concepts  on  wastewater  management  are  uiscusbed 
in  the  following  sections. 
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WATER  SUPPLY 


Siiiiilar  to  wastewater  management,  all  water  supp3y  plana  were 
formulated  according  to  the  four  growth  concepts.  Figures  C-T 
through  C-10  illustrate  the  system  configuration  for  the  four  growth 
patterns.  Differences  in  water  and  resource  demands,  treatment 
plant  sizing,  and  water  system  planning  are  discussed  in  the  next 
section 


RECREATION 


The  provision  of  recreation  is  not  as  sensitive  to  growth  as 
are  water  supply  and  wastewater  systems.  Som.e  recreational  consid- 
erations are  apparent,  however.  Under  concept  differences,  a scat- 
tered development  will  continue  to  take  place  in  areas  ideal  for 
Dublic  recreation  or  natural  preservation,  particularly  along  the 
Platte-Elkhorn  Rivers.  Also,  under  unplanned  scatteration,  the 
provision  of  neighborhood  parks  is  generally  given  second  priority 
to  residential  development;  under  planned  alternatives  not  only  are 
regional  resources  preserved  for  public  use  but  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion is  normally  considered  part  of  the  community  development. 

1(5.  Persons  living  in  the  satellite  cities  of  Concept  B are  in 
locations  that  are  generally  more  accessible  to  future  regional 
parks  than  they  would  be  under  suburbanization.  The  regional 
parks  could  then  double  as  neighborhood  parks  for  tlie  satellite 
cities. 


FLOOD  [MANAGEMENT 


)(6.  Flood  hazard  areas  were  considered  as  constraints  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  four  concerts.  Waterloo  and  Valley,  Nebraska  and 
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Missouri  Valley,  Iowa  are  all  satellite  city  possibilities  I’or 
metropolitan  Omaha.  Flood  problems  in  these  communities,  however, 
oreclude  the  absorption  of  population  growth  envisioned  for  the 
other  satellite  cities. 

ItJ.  The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  19T3  lessens  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  flood  plains  to  urban  development  and  to  the  Growth  Concepts. 
Under  controlled Growth  Concents  B or  C,  the  value  of  the  develop- 
able portions  of  the  flood  plain  will  increase.  This  increase  may 
make  it  economically  attractive  to  raise  building  sites  or  flood- 
proof  structures  located  within  the  floodplain  but  outside  of  the 
designated  floodway.  Monitoring  and  control  of  this  development 
will  be  more  important  under  Growth  Concept  B or  C than  under  A 
or  D where  desires  to  economically  use  the  flood  plain  would  be 
less. 

U8.  Runoff  effects  of  the  four  growth  patterns  were  also  evaluated 
and  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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TABLE  OF  COMTEHTS  (Cont'd) 

LIST  OF  TABLES  (Cont»d) 

Title 

CAPITAL  COSTS  - LATERAL  AND  TRUNK  SEWER  LINES 
WATER  SUPPLY  COSTS 
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1.  In  the  last  chapter,  foiir  alternatives  for  land  use  were 
described.  In  this  chapter,  an  outline  of  the  effects  of  each 
land  use  alternative  Is  described. 

2.  All  the  costs  and  descriptions  are  derived  from  local  and 
national  a«;encles,  but  are  compiled  specifically  for  the  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  region. 

3.  In  all  the  models,  the  same  population  projection  was  used 

within  a general  boundary  of  a 500, 000-person  increase  in  50  years. 
The  water  and  sewer  costs  were  developed  by  the  consiatlng  firms 
of  Henningson,  Durham,  and  Richardson,  and  of  Havens  and  Qnerson. 
Other  costs  were  taken  from  the  Environnental  Protection  Agency's 
The  Cost  of  Sprawl.  In  analyzing  the  total  neighborhood  cost, 
these  sub-components  were  Included:  (l)  residential  structures, 

(2)  transportation,  (3)  sanitary  sewers,  (U)  storm  drainage,  (5) 
water  supply,  (6)  gas,  (7)  electricity,  and  (8)  telephone.  The 
costs  were  based  on  numerous  and  complex  features  of  each  item. 

As  an  overview,  however,  national  averages  were  used  as  expressed 
in  1973  dollars  with  the  assumptions  of  present  technology,  construc- 
tion techniques,  and  service  standards. 
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Land  Consumption 


U.  The  major  difference  among  alternative  futures  is  the  impact 
on  the  land  resource  system.  Estimated  conversion  of  rural  lands 
to  urban  lands  under  each  growth  concept  is  indicated  in  table  D-1. 

Table  D-1 

Conversion  of  Land  from  Rural  to  Urban  Use 
by  Growth  Concept 
(Acres) 


Concept 

19Q5 

2020 

A 

ii9,ooo 

72,000 

B 

22,000 

30,000 

C 

29,000 

U3,000 

D 

Ji5,000 

71,000 

The  above  numbers  are  approximates  but  do  represent  order  of  mag- 
nitude differences  in  future  land  use  changes  associated  with  the 
four  growth  concepts. 


Water  Quality/Wastewater  Management 


5.  In  terms  of  water  quality  and  wastewater  management,  the  four 
growth  concepts  from  most  efficient  to  least  efficient  would  rank 
C,  3,  D,  and  A.  Present  worth  costs  for  wastewater  facilities. 
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6.  Althouf^h  land  use  controls  could  be  assuEied  under  each  of 
the  /growth  concepts.  Concept  envisions  tiie  least  amount  of  con- 
trol. Under  Concept  A,  scatteration  of  develonment  will  continue 
with  the  creation  of  additional  small  treatment  rlants  servin»t 
sanitary  and  improvenent  districts  with  a continuation  in  current 
operating,  maintenance,  monitoring,  and  control  problems.  This 
is  occurring  today  and  fits  a trends  forecast.  'ITie  number  of 
point  discharges  would  increase.  Unplanned  sprawl  development 
strips  large  amounts  of  land  of  natural  or  agricultural  vegetation 
and  increases  the  amounts  of  solids  washed  into  streams. 


7.  Growth  under  Concept  A also  envisions  ponulation  growth  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Papillion  Creek  Watershed.  Waste  sources 
emanating  from  this  development  will  create  more  oxygen  demand  on 
Papillion  Creek  due  to  a longer  time  of  travel. 

8.  Generally,  the  s.ome  comments  about  Concept  A apply  to  Concept 
D.  Concept  D,  however,  assumes  some  planning  of  xxrban  expansion 
which  could  reduce  the  number  of  additional  small  sewage  treatment 
plants  in  the  future  study  area. 

9.  Being  a planned  growth  concent.  Concept  B could  curb  the 
development  of  suiditional  scattered  sewage  treatment  plants,  re- 
duce the  amount  of  construction-related  runoff,  and  eventually 
reduce  the  amount  of  urban  runoff.  Hew  treatment  plants  would  be 
required  for  Hew  Town  satellite  cities.  Additional  population 
growth  in  Elkhorn,  Bennington,  and  Gretna  would  place  additional 
pollutant  loads  on  Papillion  Creek  and  would  require  that  more 
than  secondary  treatment  be  provided.  Costs  for  this  additional 
treatment  are  included  in  table  D-2. 

10.  Concept  C is  the  optimal  growth  concept  for  water  quality. 
Population  confined  closer  to  the  Missouri  River  would  allow  use 
of  the  large  waste  assimilative  capacity  of  the  River  rather  than 
the  small  assimilative  capacity  at  tributary  streams.  The  amount 
of  land  stripped  of  vegetation  for  development  would  be  less. 

Growth  controls  would  eliminate  the  further  proliferation  of  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Overall  investments  for  wastewater  management 
under  Concept  C are  the  least  of  all  concepts.  The  major  inter- 
ceptor sewers  envisioned  for  this  concept  would  be  capable  of 
eliminating  most  of  the  existing  SID  sewage  treatment  plants. 
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Water  Supply 


11.  In  terms  of  water  supply,  the  four  growth  concepts  from  most 
efficient  to  least  efficient  are  C,  B,  D,  and  A.  Based  on  Water 
Supply  Plan  I,  presented  in  the  Water  Supply  Plan  Formulation  Annex, 
present  worth  costs  for  all  water  supply  facilities  under  the  four 
concepts  are  shown  in  table  D-U. 

Table  D-^  ^ 

Water  Supply  Costs  (xlO  ) 

Concept  ABC 

Present  Worth  Costs  $i»SO.O  $1+19.2  $1(13.1+ 

Less  water  consumntion  in  outlyin+*  areas  under  Growth  Concepts  B 
and  C would  result  in  lessened  pumping  costs  as  well  as  a reduced 
piping  network  and  piping  size. 

12.  Average  and  peak  day  and  peak  hour  residential  water  deii'ands 
are  affected  by  growth  concent.  Table  D-^)  shows  the  result  of 
analysis  of  water  demands  versus  growth  concept  for  new  residential 
growth  only. 
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Table  D-5 

Comparison  Of  Growth  Concepts  . 

New  Residential  Growth  Water  Use — 19*^5^ 


Water  Use  - Percent  Differential 
From  Growth  Concent  A 


Concept  B Concent  C 


Average  Day 
Peak  Day 
Peak  Hour 


- 

- 

-10.  or 


- 6.6;1 
-12.1;" 
-I'j.o;' 


Concent  D 

- 1 . 0/t' 

- 2.0;!; 

- 2.0?; 


Source  - Hennirigson,  Durham  and  Richardson 

11.  As  is  evident  by  the  above  table,  the  hither  residential 
densities  implicit  in  Growth  Concepts  B and  C definitely  result  in 
lessened  water  demands.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  wide  vari- 
ation in  peak  hour  loadiag  and  its  imnlications  for  system  design. 
In  new  growth  areas,  which  would  be  predominately  residential, 
density  of  development  would  therefore  significantly  affect  water 
quantity  demanded  and  system  design. 
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II4.  In  the  aggregate  situation,  average  day  differences  become 
less  distinct  than  indicated  in  table  D-5.  Residential  use  accounts 
for  70  percent  of  municinal  water  demands.  New  residential  growth 
over  the  next  50  years  would  amount  to  about  50  percent  of  total 
residential  areas  in  existence  at  2020.  Overall  average  day  water 
demand  reduction  would  therefore  represent  only  35  percent  of  the 
figures  indicated  in  table  D-5. 


15.  If  Omaha  continues  to  expand  westward,  it  will  become  more 
advantageous  to  develop  a new  well  field  on  the  Platte  River  west 
of  Omaha.  Water  from  this  well  field  requires  less  treatment  ana 
less  pumping  to  service  western  Omaha  than  does  Missouri  River  wate»'. 
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Development  of  this  Platte  River  source  is  currently  questionable 
due  to  source  reliability  and  environmental  factors,  both  related 
to  projected  low  flows  and  zero  flows  for  the  Platte  River  durinp 
extended  dry  periods.  If  the  Platte  River  source  is  not  developed 
additional  costs  will  be  incurred  by  the  customers  of  the  Omaha 
Metropolitan  Utilities  District.  The  amount  of  sinnual  economic 
benefit  is  affected  by  growt.h  pattern  as  indicated  in  table  D-6. 
Table  D-6  indicates  that  Growth  Concepts  B and  C are  more  efficient 
if  the  Platte  well  field  cannot  be  developed. 


Table  D-6 

Economic  Benefit  of  Platte  River  Sunnlv 


Growth  Concept 


Annual  Economic 

Benefit  (1995)  $750,000  $i400,000  $1420,000 


$675,000 


Flood  Control 


16.  Flood  nlalns  present  both  a constraint  and  attraction  to 
development.  Urban  development  creates  more  impervious  areas, 
increases  runoff,  and  the  risk  of  flooding;.  The  four  {growth  patterns 
would  in  varying  fashion  affect  flood  problems  primarily  in  the 
Papillion  Creek  basin. 
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17.  Under  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973,  development 
in  the  flood  plain  must  be  restricted.  Local  governments  in  the 
Paplllion  Creek  basin  have  recently  zoned  the  flood  plains  to 
conform  to  the  Act.  As  such,  the  undeveloped  portions  of  the  Papil- 
llon  Creek  flood  plain  were  not  considered  for  urban  development  in 
any  of  the  four  growth  concepts.  Under  Growth  Concept  B or  C, 
however,  the  value  of  the  flood  plains  for  compatible  land  uses 
would  increase.  Raised  building  sites,  particularly  for  Industrial 
activities,  and  parking  lots  would  be  a major  flood  plain  land  use. 
htenagement  of  the  flood  plain  would  become  more  critical  under 
Concepts  B suid  C. 

18.  The  effects  of  runoff  caused  by  the  four  growth  patterns  would 
be  negiglble  in  the  downstream  reach  of  the  Paplllion  Creek  basin. 

That  reach  is  defined  as  being  Just  upstream  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Little  Paplllion  and  Big  Panllllon  Creeks  to  the  Missouri  River  and 
Just  upstream  of  the  West  Paplllion  confluence  with  Paplllion  Creek 

to  the  Missouri  River.  In  these  reaches,  runoff  from  the  lower-density 
more  extended  area  (Concepts  A and  D)  almost  equals  runoff  from  the 
higher-density,  less  land  area  (Concepts  B and  C). 

19.  The  effects  of  runoff  caused  by  the  four  growth  patterns  could 
be  significant  in  upstream  reaches  and  along  the  Paplllion  Creek 
tributaries.  The  effects  would  be  extremely  affected  by  neighborhood 
design,  storm  sewer  design  and  intensity  of  storm  event. 

20.  A higher  density  neighborhood  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
greater  amount  of  impervious  area.  The  densities  under  each  of  the 
four  growth  patterns  are  not  high  enough  to  make  any  valid  conclu- 
sions concerning  imperviousness. 


21.  By  designing  either  layer  or  smaller  storm  sewers  the  effects 
of  Impervious  area  differences  under  the  four  patterns  could  be 
nullified. 

22.  At  higher  intensity  storm  events,  the  differences  in  runoff 
from  pervious  and  impervious  areas  becomes  less.  It  is  the  higher 
intensity  events  that  are  of  flood  concern  in  the  Papllllon  Creek 
basin. 


23.  The  above  factors  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  alternative, 
Specific  neighborhood  designs  would  be  required  to  make  factual 
statements  on  the  runoff /flood  relationships  among  the  four  alterna- 
tive futures. 


Recreation 


2h , The  effects  of  the  four  growth  patterns  on  outdoor  recreation 
are  impossible  to  quantify;  however,  some  trends  can  be  indicated. 

25.  Under  Concept  A,  the  free  market  is  assumed  scatteration  of 
development  is  foreseen,  in  the  form  of  residential/recreation 
communities  along  the  Platte  and  Elkhorn  Rivers.  This  development 
will  take  place  in  Eireas  identified  in  the  Recreation  Plan  Formula- 
tion Annex,  as  proposed  regional  parks  and  natural,  areas.  Although 
attractive  for  the  private  homeowner,  such  development  will  restrict 
public  access  to  and  use  of  many  of  these  recreation  lands. 


26.  Under  Concept  A many  of  the  Papilllon  Creek  LaUtes  will  be 
community  parks  for  suburban  residents.  Although  local  parks  are 
given  second  priority  In  sprawl  development,  lower  lauid  prices  make 
sites  easier  to  acquire,  Lamd  prices  under  Concepts  B euid  C are 
expected  to  be  at  least  double  those  under  Concept  A. 

27.  Generally,  the  same  comments  that  apply  to  Concept  A are 
inherent  In  Concept  D. 

28.  Under  Concept  B,  persons  living  In  the  satellite  communities 
would  have  greater  access  to  proposed  regional  parks  along  the 
Platte,  Elkhorn,  and  Missouri  Rivers  than  under  any  of  the  other 
three  concepts.  The  Papilllon  Creek  Lakes  would  fom  part  of  a 
greenbelt  between  Omaha  and  the  satellite  cities  and  would  be  more 
regloneLLly  oriented  in  use.  The  lakes  would  retain  more  natural 
surroundings  than  under  Concepts  A or  D.  Concept  B assumes  higher- 
density  planned  suburbem  growth,  with  local  recreation  activities 
part  of  the  planned  development.  Acquisition  costs  for  land  would 
be  higher  than  under  Concept  A or  D. 

29.  Under  Groirth  Concept  C,  an  end  to  scattered  development  is 
assumed.  Proposed  parks  and  natural  areas  along  the  Platte  eind 
Elkhorn  Rivers  8u*e  preserved  for  public  use.  Most  of  the  Papilllon 
Creek  Lakes  would  be  for  regional  park  uses.  For  local  parks. 
Concept  C would  have  similar  effects  as  for  Concept  B. 
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Costs  of  Other 


Public  Services 


30.  The  following  costs  were  derived  from  the  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation' s The  Cost  of  Sprawl  sponsored  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Council  for  Environmental  Quality.  The  costs  to  serve 
various  development  jiatterns  in  the  above  report  were  applied  to 

the  densities  envisioned  in  the  four  growth  concepts  and  in  the  urban 
study.  The  portion  of  new  housing  attributed  to  low,  medium,  and 
high  density  for  each  growth  concept  is  indicated  in  table  C-3. 

All  reservations  stated  in  The  Costs  of  Sprawl  must  also  be  applied 
to  the  costs  indicated  below. 

31.  The  Costs  of  Sprawl  divided  public  costs  between  neighborhood 

and  canmunity  costs.  Only  the  neighborhood  costs  were  used  in  this 
study,  for  two  reasons:  (l)  community  costs  vary  widely  from  com- 

munity to  community,  being  site-specific,  whereas  for  the  most  nart 
neighborhood  costs  do  not  and;  (2)  in  the  Omaha-Co'uncil  Bluffs  area 
community  costs  would  be  more  affected  by  total  population  growth 
rather  than  by  growth  pattern. 

32.  The  results  of  the  neighborhood  cost  analysis  applied  to  the 
four  growth  concepts  are  shown  in  table  D-7  for  development  to  the 
years  1995  and  2020.  The  following  is  a summary  of  what  is  included 
in  the  capital  costs  for  each  of  the  categories: 
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Table  D-T 

Neighborhood  Coat  Analysis 


RESIDENTIAL 


33.  Residential  costs  include  structures  (foundation,  shell, 
plumbing,  heating,  electric  lighting,  air  conditioning),  paving, 
parking,  landscaping,  utility  connectors  (sanitary  sewerage,  storm 
drainage,  water  supply,  gas.  electricity  and  telenhone).  Average 
floor  area  per  unit  in  square  feet  Is  1,600  for  low  density,  1,200 
for  medium  density,  and  950  for  high  density. 


TRANSPORTATION 

3^.  Transportation  costs  include  arterial  streets,  collector 
streets,  minor  streets,  seeding,  profit,  overhead,  engineering; 
Includes  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  lighting  and  earthwork.  Costs 
do  not  Include  major  arterlals  such  as  expressways  and  interstates. 


STORM  DRAINAGE 

35.  Drainage  costs  include  pipeline,  profit,  overhead,  engineering, 
materials,  installation,  earthwork,  manholes,  and  catch  basins. 

Costs  are  based  on  various  combinations  of  12,-  l8,-  30,-  and  U2-inch 
reinforced  concrete  pipe. 


GAS 


3f>.  Gas  service  costs  include  pipeline,  overhead,  profit,  engineer- 
ing, materials,  and  installation.  Costs  include  only  2-  and  U-  Inch 
nipe.  Larger  Pipe  sizes  are  considered  a community  cost. 
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! ELECTRICITY 

37.  Electrical  service  costs  include  underground  cable,  profit, 

, overhead,  engineering;  includes  trenching,  materials,  and  installa- 

tion. Costs  do  not  include  power  plans  or  major  transmission 
facilities. 

i 


i 


TELEPHONE 

33.  Telephone  service  costs  include  material.  Installation, 
earthwork,  all  overhead  expenses,  and  subcontractor's  profit. 


I 

t 
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Other  Environmental  Effects 


39.  Other  environmental  «uid  social  effects  in  the  four  erowth 
patterns  are  summarized  In  table  I)-8.  Most  of  these  effects  give 
general  Indications  only  and  should  be  the  subject  of  further 
study.  It  is  possible,  based  on  further  study,  to  put  a numerical 
value  on  some  of  the  factors  such  as  energy  consumption. 

Uo.  Generally,  research  has  indicated  that  there  is  more  air  and 
water  pollution,  but  less  noise  pollution  under  Concept  A than  under 
C.  There  is  higher  use  of  gas  and  electricity  when  the  choice  is 
A over  C.  On  the  other  hand.  Concept  C may  have  more  concentration 
of  pollution  than  Concept  A because  of  more  concentrated  activities. 


I 
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Counterbalancinc  this,  the  conunxinity  may  enjoy  more  varied  housing, 
more  exposure  to  various  groups  in  the  population,  improved  facilities 
and  services  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  exposure  to  a broader  range  of 
community  activities. 
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Table  D-« 


GROWTH  CONCEPTS 


CONCEPT  A 

LOW  DENSITY  URBAN  SPRAWL 


SMTStOIlMENTAL  AMD  SOCIAL  SPPECTS 


CONCEPT  B 

CONTROLLED  GROWTH  INTO 
SATELLITE  CITIES 


Environmental  Effects 


Air  Pollution 


Total  amount  increases  with  sprawl; 
total  concentration  decreases 


Similar  to 


Private  Auto 


Natural  Gas 


Highest  level  of  auto  pollution  due 
to  variation  in  auto  use  among  housing 
types  and  development  patterns 

Highest  level  of  pollutants 


Similar  to  C 


Similar  to  C,  but  at  a higher  level  of 
emission 


Water  Pollution  and  Erosion 


Sediment  from  Erosion 


Pollutants  from  Sewage 


Storm  Runoff 


Greatest  amount  due  to  the  largest 
percentage  of  disturbed  soils 

Population  dependent  rather  than  site 
development 

Greatest  level 


Similar  to  C 


Same  as  A 


Similar  to  C 


Sanitary  Landfill 


No  variations  among  site  patterns, 
function  of  popailation,  soil  character- 
istics and  quality  of  operation 


Same  as  A 


Noise  Pollution 


Transportation 


Duffers  lacking,  higher  transportation 
use,  but  spread  over  larger  area. 
Greater  diffusion  of  noise  impacts  due 
to  low  density,  but  highest  automobile 
usage 


Buffer  strips  and  planning  to  locate 
divellings  away  from  arterial  roads, 
minor  roads  designed  for  local  access 
only;  dwellings  insulated  from  traffic 
noise;  traffic  on  arterials  less  sub- 
ject to  stopage  conditions;  traffic  on 
local  streets  less  frequent  and  slower 


Interior  and  Exterior 
Noise 


Decrease  in  neighborhood  noise  due  to 
lovf  density,  due  mostly  to  residents 


Similar  to 


Table 


EMVSiOHNBITAL  AM)  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 


GONCJL'^  B 

CONTaOLLED  GRDVITH  INTO 
SATELLITE  CITES 


Similar  to  C 


Similar  to  C 


Similar  to  C,  but  at  a higher  level  of 
emission 


Similar  to  C 


Same  as  A 


Similar  to  C 


Same  as  A 


Buffer  strips  and  planning  to  locate 
dv/ellings  away  from  arterial  roods, 
minor  roads  designed  for  local  access 
only;  dwellings  insulated  from  traffic 
noise;  traffic  on  arterials  less  sub- 
ject to  stopage  conditions;  traffic  on 
local  streets  loss  frequent  and  slov/er 

Similar  to  C 


CONCEPT  C 

CONTROLLED  GRDVITH  VIITH 
INTERIOR  REDEVELOPMENT 


Total  amount  decreases  with  increased 
density;  total  concentration  increases 

Lowest  level  of  auto  emission  due  to 
decreased  travel  time  and  distance 


Lowest  level  due  to  housing  mix,  larger 
percentage  of  high  density  which  has 
the  largest  variation  in  energy  use 


Substantially  less  than  A due  to 
differences  in  developed  acres 

Same  as  A 


Lowest  level,  more  likely  to  have  a 
comprehensive  storm  drainage  system 

Same  as  A 


High  density  causes  concentrated 
traffic  flows  renuiring  setbacks  and 
buffers;  location  of  noise  sensitive 
uses  along  quiet  side  streets  and 
cul  de  sacs 


Increase  in  interior  noise  due  to  con- 
centration of  people  in  multiple 
dv;elling  units,  could  be  solved  by 
design  and  construction;  concentration 
of  children  in  shared  common  open  space 
away  from  ovm  home  more  likely  to  be  a 
nuisance 


CONCEPT  D 

STRIP  DEVELOPMENT  ALONG 
TRANSPORTATION  CORRIDORS 

Similar  to  A with  increased  concen- 
tration along  transportation  corrido* 

Similar  to  A 

•I 

Similar  to  A 

j 

] 

Similar  to  A | 

Same  as  A | 

Similar  to  A ! 

I 

Same  as  A 

i 

’Ihere  there  are  no  buffers  and  set-  j 

backs  noise  irritation  likely  i 


Similar  to  A,  but  increased  noise 
along  transportation  corridors 
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Table  D-S 
(cont'd) 


miRONMElfrAL  AND  SOCIAL  SITBCTa 


CWOVJTH  CONCEPTS 

CONCEPT  A 

low  DENSITY  URBAN  SPilA’.JL 

CONCEPT  B 

COMTHOLLED  GRO’..'TH  INTO 
SATELLITE  CITIES 

Ve;;etation  and  VJildlife 

Virtually  no  land  left  totally  un- 
disturbed eliminating  habitats  and 
disrupting  ecological  balance 

Less  disruption  vriLth  preservation  of 
open  space;  degree  of  adverse  effects 
dependent  upon  ability  of  species  to 
adapt  to  human  proximity 

Visual  effects 

Individual  developments  may  be  irell 
designed,  but  lack  of  control  vdll 
result  in  haphazard  spreading  v;hich 
lowers  visual  quality;  no  completely 
vacant  natural  areas  v.ill  remain 

Development  controls  for  retention  of 
visually  pleasing  features;  careful 
building  designs;  development  controls 
restricting  tree  removal;  v;ooded  areas 
vri.ll  be  retained  as  part  of  planned 
recreation  and  open  space 

Water  and  SnerKv 
Consumption 

Water 

Single  family  units  use  more  vrater 
than  high  density  units  due  to  in- 
creased household  and  sprinkling  uses 

Dependent  upon  household  size  and 
sprinkling  requirements 

Electricity  and  Gas 

Single  family  units  use  more  energy 
for  space  heating,  cooking,  water 
heating,  clothes  drying,  lighting, 
cleaning,  etc. 

Similar  to  C 

Gasoline 

Gasoline  use  dependent  upon  distance 
travelled;  highly  unlikely  to  have 
mass  transit  for  all  area  coverage 

Good  potential  for  mans  transit  system 

Personal  Effects 

• 

Travel  Time 

Greatest  travel  time  due  to  increased 
distances 

Auto  travel  time  less  than  A,  increase 
in  biking  and  v;alking  time;  time  saved 
as  a function  of  planning  efforts  and 
location  of  services  and  facilities 

Psychic  Costs 

Design 

Tract  housing  with  little  design  varia- 
tion; expresses  lack  of  desire  for 
individuality 

Similar  to  C 

Natural  Features 

Land  developed  with  desire  to  economise 
on  direct  costs  regardless  of  natural 
features 

Similar  to  C 

Table  D-8 


(cont’d) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 

COMCJPT  B 

COMTHOLLiD  CaO'..'TH  IHTO 
SAT-iLLITj;  CITI.JS 


Less  disruption  with  preservation  of 
open  space;  degree  of  adverse  effects 
dependent  upon  ability  of  species  to 
adapt  to  human  proximity 

Development  controls  for  retention  of 
visually  pleasing  features;  careful 
building  designs;  development  controls 
restricting  tree  removal;  vjooded  areas 
vdll  be  retained  as  part  of  planned 
recreation  and  open  space 


Dependent  upon  household  size  and 
sprinkling  requirements 


Similar  to  C 


Good  potential  for  mass  transit  system 


Auto  travel  time  less  than  A,  increase 
in  biking  and  vralking  time;  time  saved 
as  a function  of  planning  efforts  and 
location  of  services  and  facilities 


Similar  to  C 


Similar  to  C 


COMCSPT  0 

G0nT»?0LL13  CaOVITH  V/ITH 
riTsaioi  aJ^Jn^J;L0P^!’3NT 


Least  adverse  effect  through  careful 
planning  to  conserve  special  habitats 
and  large  tracts  of  undisturbed  land 


High  density  produces  much  landscaped 
private  open  space  typical  of  lov;er 
density  areas;  contiguous  development 
will  allow  large  amounts  of  woodland 
and  farm  acreages  to  be  left  intact 


Least  household  and  sprinkling  use  due 
to  number  of  high  density  units 


Lowest  user,  reflects  housing  types 


Greatest  potential  for  mass  transit 
and  alternate  modes  of  transportation 


Auto  travel  time  reduced  by  half, 
increase  in  walking  and  biking  due  to 
close  proximity  of  facilities  and 
services 


Generally  more  varied  housing  design, 
unique  patterns  of  street  layout, 
vehicular  pedestrian  separation  per- 
ceived as  safer 

Emphasis  on  preserHng  open  space 
through  cluster  housing,  outdoor 
activities  important 


CONCEPT  D 

STRIP  DEVSIOPM3NT  ALONG 
T.IANSPORTATION  CORRIDORS 


Leap  frog  development  leaving  small 
oackets  of  undisturbed  land 


Similar  to  A;  haphazard  spread  of 
lirban  uses  ’.vithout  significant 
control  over  visual  image;  much  less 
natural  landscape  left  vacant 


Similar  to  A 


Similar  to  A 


Potential  along  transportation 
corridors  for  some  type  of  mass 
transit  facility 


Travel  time  less  than  A,  possible 
park  and  ride  travel 


Similar  to  A 


Similar  to  A 
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GROWTH  CX)NCEPT3 


CONGiLPT  A 

LOW  DSNSm  URBAN  SPRA'-'L 


Table  0«4 
(cont'd) 

ENVIBONMENTAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFTSCTS 

GONGSPT  B 

G0NTi^0LIJ»  GROWra  INTO 
SAT3LLIT3  CmiS 


Leisure  Activities 


Leisure  Time 


Socio-Economic  Status 


Investment 


Facilities  and  Services 


Public  Effects 


Police  Services 


Traffic  Accidents 


Crime 


Fire  Services 


Leisure  oriented  aro\ind  home  and  family,  Similar  to  G 
greater  reliance  on  private  facilities 


More  responsibilities  to  household  tasks  Similar  to  G 
and  exterior  maintenance 


Likely  to  be  homogeneous  vdth  regard  to  Similar  to  G 
race,  income,  education 


Security  perceived  as  based  on  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  neighbors; 
little  security  against  laiplanned  change 
in  neaiisy  land  uses 


Little  in  the  way  of  comprehensive 
public  and  community  serrices;  greater 
reliance  on  private  resources  in  early 
development 


Similar  to  G 


Similar  to  G 


Relative  security  through  vehicle  patrol  Develojwient  of  new  city  police  force 

for  satellite  cities  or  expansion  of 
existing  facilities 


Greatest  number  due  to  total  number  of 
vehicles  and  vehicle  miles  travelled 


Mo  variations  by  davalopnent  pattami 
dlfforanaas  ara  a fnnetlon  of  housing 
typa 


Similar  to  G 


Greater  cost  for  area  coverage,  response  Development  of  new  city  fire  depart- 
time greater  ments  or  expansion  or  present 

facilities 
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Postal  Services 


Increased  cost  due  to  home  delivery 


Similar  to  G 


Table  D-8 


(cont'd) 

EN7IB0NMENTAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 

CONGSPT  B 

CONTilOLLSD  GRD'.7TH  INTO 
SAT3LLTTS  CITI3S 

jimilar  to  C 


Similar  to  G 


Similar  to  G 


Similar  to  C 


Similar  to  G 


Development  of  new  city  police  force 
for  satellite  cities  or  expansion  of 
existing  facilities 

Similar  to  C 


levelopment  of  new  city  fire  depart- 
lents  or  expansion  or  present 
'acilities 


dndlar  to  C 


G0NG3PT  G 

C0NT30LLZD  GBOvITH  VIITH 
INTSaiOR  ft3D3V3IDPK3NT 


G0NG3PT  D 

STRIP  D3V3IDPM3NT  ALDUS 
TRANSPORTATION  CORRIDORS 


'./ide  variety  of  community  activities  Similar  to  A 

encouraging  group  participation,  more 
recreation  facilities  available 


More  independence,  freedom  and  less  Similar  to  A 

responsibility  due  to  multiple  unit 

development 

More  desirable  for  those  seeking  Similar  to  A 

hetergeneity,  generally  attracts  higher 
educated  persons 

Perceived  as  more  secure  investment  due  Similar  to  A 

to  initial  value  and  capability  of 

projecting  future  value;  less  subject  to 

abrupt  change  which  would  adversely 

affect  property  values 


VJide  variety  of  facilities  and  services  Similar  to  A 
in  early  development;  residents  indi- 
vidually or  as  a group  willing  to  bear 
the  costs;  greater  opportunity  for  com- 
munity sponsored  services  normally  pro- 
vided privately 


Less  secure  dependent  upon  security  Similar  to  A 

provisions  within  buildings 


Least  number  of  accidents,  reflects  Similar  to  A 

decreased  auto  use,  shorter  road  length, 
wider  road  widths  in  high  density  areas 


Least  cost  in  number  of  stations  needed  Similar  to  A 
for  coverage,  increased  fire  potential 
due  to  population  concentration,  high 
rise  and  multiple  unit  dwellings 

Postal  substations  can  be  more  aligned  Similar  to  A 

to  population  growth  and  spatial  con-  ■ D-18 
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Table  D-8 


(cont'd) 

EN7IR0NMEMTAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 


GHOVITH  CONCEPTS 


CONCEPT  A 

LO’.J  DENSITY  URBAN  SPRAWL 


CONCEPT  B 

CONTROLLED  G!K)’!TH  EJTO 
SATELLITE  CITIES 


Health  Care 


Library 


Same  facilities  are  needed  regardless  Similar  to  C 
of  grovrt.h  pattern;  health  care  delivery- 
dependent  on  distance  to  facility  and 
street  configuration 

Some  facilities  needed  for  constant  Similar  to  C 

population  size 


Government  and 
Administration 


Same  needed  regardless  of  growth  Similar  to  C 

pattern 


Table  D-8 
(cont’d) 

ENVUiONMHiTAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 


CONCEPT  B 

COMTi'iOLLED  Gl^O’JTH  EJTO 
SATELLITE  CITIES 

CONCEPT  C 

COMTPOLLSD  GPO'.ITH  NITH 
INTERIOR  REDEVEIOPMiNT 

CONCEPT  D 

STRIP  DEVSIDPI-’ENT  ALONG 
TRANSPORTATION  XHRIDORS 

Similar  to  C 

Health  care  delivery  might  be  least 
expensive  v/ith  respect  to  distance 
to  facility  and  street  configuration 

Similar  to  A 

Similar  to  C 

Planned  community  might  share 
facilities  vvith  schools 

Similar  to  A 

Similar  to  C 

More  time  will  be  spent  in  zoning  and 
review  of  proposed  development 

Similar  to  A 

i 
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Ul.  The  Costs  of  Sprawl  was  unable  to  define  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  crime  rate  increases  with  increased  density.  The  social 
and  psychological  impacts  of  density  represent  a rather  new  field 
for  researchers.  As  an  example,  when  the  study  describes  high 
density  areas,  it  is  not  to  imply  that  overcrowding  is  encouraged. 

Some  information  is  now  known  that  when  people  are  put  too  closely 
together,  there  are  stress  and  unharmonious  relations.  However, 
the  issue  is  the  number  of  people  per  room.  The  number  of  people 
per  acre  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  such  social  problems  as 
crime,  conflict,  and  discord. 


h2.  In  Merican  history,  the  frontier  offered  a chance  to  get  away 
from  "crowding".  Numerous  studies  indicate,  however,  that  most 
individuals  may  want  privacy  but  not  loneliness.  If  low  density 
development  is  generally  more  costly  to  maintain,  it  may  have  other 
social  costs.  One  is  called  "privatization",  which  is  a condition 
of  individuals  being  too  far  removed  from  their  neighbors.  In  some 
instances,  the  single  lot  provides  the  distance  but  not  the  privacy. 
In  treeless  and  undervegetated  new  suburbs,  one's  backyard  and 
frontyard  are  within  easy  viewing  distance  of  neighbors.  Thus,  the 
green  area  around  the  house  may  not  provide  the  necessary  private 
areas  or  room  enough  for  children  who  are  at  nlay.  Children  gener- 
ally need  more  play  area  than  conventional  yard  space  can  provide 
and  usually  turn  to  the  neighborhood  streets  for  their  activities. 


)i3.  Planned  development  may  place  apartments,  cottages,  or  condo- 
miniums closer  together,  freeing  other  green  spaces  for  public  open 
space.  More  snail  parks  can  be  provided  as  well  as  bike  naths, 
green  areas,  and  other  public  places. 
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HU.  Many  nev  multi -household  dwellings  now  provide  small  individual 
areas  that  allow  for  outdoor  activity  and  yet  provide  privacy.  A 
number  of  studies  now  suggest  that  the  feeling  of  being  crowded  is 
sometimes  more  perceived  than  real.  Seme  room  arremgementa  feel 
more  spacious  than  others.  Overcrowding  is  also  more  of  a social- 
psychological  problem  when  the  number  of  people  per  room  is  "crowded" 
regardless  of  neighborhood  density.  The  location  of  doorways, 
sidewalks,  and  driveways  have  an  Impact  on  how  people  may  get  to 
know  each  other. 

U5.  Preferred  living  arrangements  are  partly  a natter  of  life  cycle 
and  life  style.  For  example,  high-rise  apartments  generally  ai*e 
attractive  for  single  adults  and  childless  couples,  but  not  for 
large,  low-income  families. 
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SECTION  E 

INSTITUTIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  FUTURES 


Introduction 


1.  The  presentation  of  institutional  considerations  is  one  of  the 
final  steps  in  the  urban  study  planning  process.  It  is  the  step 
that  outlines  the  procedures  necessary  to  convert  a plan  into  an 
action  program. 

2.  The  previous  sections  of  this  annex  presented  four  alternative 
future  growth  concepts,  displayed  capital  Improvements  costs,  and 
gave  an  indication  of  public  preferences.  Two  of  the  concepts 
envision  unlimited  suburban  growth.  The  other  two  concepts  require 
adoption  of  controls  on  the  scope  and  direction  of  growth  and  emphasis 
on  the  inner  city  redevelopment. 


Purpose 


This  section  oresents  the  institutional  considerations  inherent 
in  the  selection  of  future  n^owth  policies  for  the  urban  study  area. 
This  discussion  does  not  present  institutional  arrangements  for 
snecific  land  use  patterns;  rather  it  addresses  the  legal,  organi- 
zational, financial,  and  political  implications  that  must  be  con- 
sidered by  decision  makers  who  are  faced  with  developing  and  imple- 
menting a growth  policy. 


Growth  Options 


It.  The  metropolitan  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area  has  exnerienced 
population  growth  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  National  average,  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  such  growth  will  continue.  The 
fact  that  the  area  is  experiencing  growth  requires  the  citizens 
and  their  governments  to  nrovide  land  and  services  to  accomodate 
additional  industry,  commercial  establishments,  6ind  people.  Few 
representatives  of  city  and  county  governments,  regional  agencies, 
emd  citizens  groups  advocate  no  growth.  The  real  concerns  of  most 
citizens  and  officials  are  how  much  growth  and  where  growth  will 


citizens  want  freedon  to  choose  their  places  of  residence, 
want  property  values  to  Increase,  want  the  very  best  service  avail- 
able, and  want  all  of  these  with  the  lowest  possible  taxes. 

6.  City  officials  want  orderly  growth,  want  to  keep  the  central 
city  tfcu  deteriorating,  want  sufficient  tax  revenues  to  maintain 
all  areas  of  the  city,  and  \isually  want  to  demonstrate  progress 
and  efficient  city  operation  to  the  citizens. 

7.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  maximum  number  of  desires,  citizens 
and  officials  must  decide  upon  a growth  policy  that  is  sufficiently 
conprehensive  to  address  all  problem  areas  yet  flexible  enough  to 
allow  for  changing  physical  and  economic  factors.  The  citizens  and 
governmental  officials  appear  to  be  considering  two  growth  options: 
unlimited  suburban  growth  and  controlled  growth. 

THE  UNLIMITED  SUBURBAN  GROWTH  OPTION 

8.  Generally,  unlimited  suburban  growth  results  in  horizontal 
sprawl  and  inner-city  deterioration.  It  is  characterized  by 
governmental  encouragement  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential 
development. 

9.  If  this  option  were  adopted  by  cammunities  in  the  study  area, 
many  of  the  following  policies  would  be  considered  by  decision 

makers: 


• Consumer  choice  can  best  be  served  when  commercial  enterprise 
is  free  to  choose  land  asrrangements  most  attractive  to  clients i 


• Zoning  regulations  would  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
additional  industrial  and  commercial  activities  to  move  into  the 
cities ; 

• Planning  agencies  would  generally  work  in  an  "advisory", 
"neutral",  or  "support"  function  to  private  developers  by  identi- 
fying population  shifts  and  potential  market  changes  that  would 
retard  economic  incentive; 

• Utility  companies  and  municipal  wastewater  treatment  agencies 
would  fiinction  to  heir  serve  all  new  customers.  Local  incentives 
to  developers  would  be  provided  to  spur  construction  and  reverse 
economic  downturns; 

• City  government  would  act  in  an  "advisory"  or  "support" 
capacity  to  private  development.  Sub\irban  industrial  parks,  branch 
banking,  decentralization  of  shopping  areas,  and  other  activities 
would  be  remitted  to  follow  the  outward  dispersion  of  clients; 

• Mass  transit  systems  would  generally  be  geared  to  only  those 
who  cannot  afford  one  or  more  automobiles.  Etreet  planning  would 
be  based  on  efficiency  and  minimum  loss  of  revenue  to  the  city. 
Streets  would  be  widened  and  major  arterial  construction  would  be 
increased  to  provide  commuters  with  the  best  available  transporta- 
tion network;  and 

• To  spur  construction,  the  Federal  government  would  be  requested 
to  provide  subsidies  for  new  single  family-dwelling  units. 

10.  Ultimately,  a philosophy  would  generally  be  encoiiraged  which 
views  Individuals  as  independent  and  free  to  make  choices.  Land 


and  water  would  be  viewed  as  a ccomodlty  which  is  owned  and  sold 
to  contracting  parties. 


CONTROLLED  GROWTH  CONCEPT 


11.  The  concept  of  controlled  growth  envisions  communities  that 
develop,  adopt,  and  enforce  land-use  plans  which  limit  sprawl, 
maintain  property  values  in  €ill  parts  of  the  city,  emphasize  urbeui 
redevelopment,  require  adequate  recreation  facilities,  and  permit 
construction  of  controlled  but  adequate  numbers  of  single  dwelling 
units  in  suburban  areas. 


12.  This  concept  is  characterized  by  up-to-date  master  plans  which 
reflect  citizen  input  generated  by  an  aggressive  campaign  by  the 
elected  officials  to  achieve  citizen  education  and  participation 
during  plan  formulation. 


13.  If  this  option  were  adopted  by  communities,  many  of  the  follow- 
ing policies  would  be  considered  by  decision  makers; 


Development  of  cities  must  be  based  upon  comprehensive  land-use 
planning  which  provides  for  orderly  outward  growth,  expansion  of 
commercial  and  industrial  areas,  buffers  between  non-compatible 
land  uses,  redevelopment  of  deteriorated  areas,  and  regional  cooper- 
ation among  cities; 


• Zoning  ordinances  would  be  enacted  to  implement  and  enforce 
land-use  plans; 
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• Fringe  development  would  be  limited  until  inner-city  redevelop- 
ment and  fill-in  of  vacant  areas  was  accomplished.  Econoaic  incen- 
tives would  be  provided  to  encourage  fill-in  and  redevelopment; 

• Utility  companies  would  be  responsive  to  community  nmnagement 
by  adopting  expansion  policies  compatible  with  community  master 
plans; 

• Taxing  structures  would  be  revised  to  preserve  agricultural 
land; 

• Mass  transit  systems  would  be  modern,  attractive,  fast,  and 
available  to  the  majority  of  the  residents; 

• Municipal  or  reglonaa  wastewater  managmnent  facilities  would 

be  designed  to  serve  only  those  areas  included  in  master  plans.  All 
new  development  would  be  required  to  connect  to  approved  municipal 
or  regional  systems; 

• Cosnuters  from  outside  the  city  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  lines  of  transporta- 
tion and  I fiiiili  St  Inn, 

• Redevelopment  of  the  inner  city  would  be  an  active  program 
aimed  at  restoring  property  values  and  rebuilding  deteriorated 
areas;  and 

• Active  citizen  education  programs  would  be  provided  to  maintain 
interest  and  participation  in  total  city  improvement. 


1 


Implementation  of  Growth  Policies 


( 


UNLIMITED  SUBURBAN  GROWTH 


13.  Unlinited  suburban  growth  has  been  the  concept  followed  in  the 
Nebraska  portion  of  the  study  area  for  the  past  ten  years.  During 
the  same  period  there  has  been  linited  growth  of  suburbs  in  Iowa. 

In  Nebraska,  the  existing  institutions  permit  and  encourage 
suburban  growth.  The  residential  housing  developers  and  their 
financial  backers  find  the  best  market  for  new  homes  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Omaha,  Bellevue,  Panillion,  and  La  Vista  rather  than  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  cities.  The  Sanitary  and  Improvement 
District  (SID)  law  permits  developers  to  proceed  with  construction 
with  a minimum  amount  of  initial  investment.  Nebraska  Statutes 
give  the  cities  the  power  to  zone  the  land  adjacent  to  their  corpor- 
ate limits.  City  Planners  and  city  councils  have  permitted  and 
often  encouraged  the  establishment  of  SID's  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  liOO  SID's  have  lead  the  growth  of  the  nelropolitan  area. 

'i'wo  hundred  and  fifty  SID's  are  currently  active,  representing  mini- 
governments  in  the  metropolitan  area.  -j 


15.  The  city  of  Or.aha  is  attempting  to  reverse  the  trend  of  subur- 
ban growth,  '.'lie  D.ayor  has  established  a committee  to  review  SID 
projects  and  to  ,ake  recommendations  on  annexation  to  tne  city 
council.  The  city  staff  has  been  supporting  a legislative  change 
to  the  SID  law  in  an  attempt  to  place  more  restrictions  on  the 
on  the  organizational  and  financial  operations  of  SID's.  The  city 
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planninf^  department  has  developed  an  \irban  expansion  policy  aimed 
at  redeveloping  the  central  city  and  limiting  subiirban  expansion. 

l6.  There  is  some  indication  that  citizens  favor  a more  controlled 
growth  of  Omaha.  The  planing  staff  is  preparing  the  urban  expan- 
sion policy  for  presentation  to  the  city  council.  Despite  these 
actions  and  those  by  the  Mayor,  it  is  the  city  council  members  who 
control  growth  of  the  city  by  their  voting  on  annexation  proposals. 
The  members  of  the  city  council  are  resnonsive  to  their  constituents 
and  supporters.  Until  the  city  council  adopts  a comprehensive 
growth  policy  such  as  the  one  developed  by  the  planning  department 
unlimited  suburban  growth  could  continue  in  Douglas  County. 

IT.  In  Iowa,  rapid  growth  and  unlimited  suburban  expansion  would 
not  be  probable  without  significant  changes  in  the  attitudes  of 
citizens.  State  officials,  and  city  and  county  officials.  Zoning 
powers  outside  the  cornorate  limits  of  the  cities  are  given  to  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors.  Effective  1 July  1975.  all  proposed 
city  boundary  changes  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  State’s  City 
Development  Board  for  review  and  approval.  Many  citizens  and 
governmental  officials  in  the  study  area  have  indicated  they  are 
in  favor  of  gradual  and  restricted  growth.  Official  growth  projec- 
tions for  Iowa  cities  support  this  evidence  of  restricted  growth 
desires. 


CONTROLLED  GROWTH 

CONTROLLING  GROWTH  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Ifl.  Growth  controls  in  Nebraska  could  be  accomplished  either  by  a 
system  of  legislative  mandates  or  by  stricter  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing statutes.  Nebraska  laws  emphasize  local  control  over  local 


affairs.  In  penernl,  the  statutes  set  forth  standards;  local  and 
regional  governments  enforce  them. 

19.  Leci slated  Growth  Controls.  It  is  possible  to  control  or  re- 
strict growth  of  cities  by  the  adoption  of  State  laws.  In  general, 
such  control  would  require  the  Nebraska  Legislature  to  modify  the 
SID  law,  enact  strong  land  use  regulations,  and  establish  a system 
for  monitoring  proposed  growth. 

20.  The  SID  law  has  been  modified  several  times  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  unfair  business  practices  by  SID  directors.  The  modifica- 
tions have  succeeded  in  providing  some  protection  for  individual 
home  owners.  Changes  have  not  addressed  the  relationships  between 
the  cities  and  SID's.  The  State  Legislature  could  restrict  the 
establishment  of  SID's  by  modifying  their  organizational  and  finan- 
cial operations  or  by  repealing  the  SID  law.  A bill  (LB  313)  was 
introduced  in  the  lQ7*‘-75  session  which,  if  enacted,  would  have 
caused  SID's  to  repay  general  obligation  debts  in  equal  annual 
payments  and  would  have  caused  SID's  to  file  minutes  of  SID  meetings 
with  city  or  county  offices.  LB  313  was  not  cleared  -chrough  commit- 
tee before  the  Legislature  adjourned. 

21.  The  State  could  enaco  strong  land-use  control  laws  requiring 
cities  to  accomplish  the  following: 

• Adopt  minimum  residential  densities; 

• Provide  more  open  space  and  recreation  facilities; 

• Hequire  all  new  developments  to  connect  wastewater  collection 
systems  to  municipal  or  regional  treatment  systems; 


• Limit  fringe  growth  and  redevelop  deteriorated  or  vacant  urban 
land;  and 

• Conduct  coordination  on  proposed  growth  with  adjacent  cities 
to  insure  regional  cooperation. 

The  State  could  adopt  a system  for  monitoring  growth  and  en- 
forcing State  laws  on  growth.  This  would  require  the  enactment  of 
a system  of  laws  establishing  growth  regulations  and  an  agency  to 
enforce  the  regulations. 

?3.  Local  Growth  Controls.  As  a result  of  institutional  analysis, 
it  has  been  determined  that  controls  on  growth  of  cities  to  limit 
suburban  sprawl  and  insure  urban  redevelopment  can  be  established 
by  Nebraska  cities  within  the  framework  of  existing  laws.  As 
stated  before,  the  statutes  emphasize  local  control  of  local  affairs. 
Cities  have  zoning  authority  to  control  land  use  and  direction  of 
p’rowth.  In  addition,  the  cities  have  wastewater  management  control 
which  can  be  used  as  a lever  to  influence  land  use  and  growth. 

2h.  When  implementing  State  laws,  cities  have  the  authority,  in 
most  cases,  to  enact  ordinances  that  are  more  restrictive  than  the 
State  laws.  If  the  Nebraska  cities  wish  to  enact  land  use  controls 
and  ordinances  to  limit  the  establishment  or  the  location  of  subur- 
ban development,  it  is  within  their  delegated  powers  to  do  so.  The 
following  institutional  arrangements  should  be  considered  by  any 
Nebraska  city  desiring  to  control  growth; 

• Develop,  in  cooperation  with  citizens,  a comprehensive  master 
plan  to  include  future  land  use  and  officially  adont  it; 
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Enact  necessary  ordinances  to  update  and  enforce  the  plan; 
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• Develop  a comnrehensive  wastewater  management  system  and  re- 
quire all  new  and  existing  developments  to  connect  to  the  system; 


• Establish  effective  coordination  with  neighboring  cities  to 
the  extent  required  to  insure  that  growth  programs  are  regionally 
compatible;  and 

• Establish  effective  relationships  with  public  utilities  to 
insure  their  compliance  with  comprehensive  plans. 

25.  The  above  local  institutional  arrangements  are  in  various 
stages  of  accomplishment  in  the  city  of  Omaha.  The  key  element 
in  the  establishment  of  gro-wth  controls  is  the  adoption  of  the 
master  plan<  The  significant  prerequisite  for  adoption  of  the 
master  plan  is  full  public  participation  and  approval  of  the  growth 
philosophy  of  the  master  plan. 

?.(i.  Adopting  a controlled  growth  policy  in  this  study  area  has 
two  ma.jor  obstacles.  First,  suburban  sprawl  is  difficult  to  stop 
because  the  residential  development  industry  is  strong.  The  politi- 
cal problems  associated  with  reversing  the  outward  growth  trend 
would  be  difficult  to  overcome.  The  second  problem  is  one  of 
regional  competition  for  new  industry  and  new  residents.  Many 
citizens  and  officials  interviewed  felt  that  a restricted  growth 
policy  in  and  around  one  city  in  the  metropolitan  area  would  simply 
shift  the  spraw]  to  another  city  that  did  not  restrict  growth. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  controlled  groirth  concepts  must  be  regionally 
coordinated  and  Implemented.  A nolitical  analysis  indicates  that 
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the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  between  cities  in  this  area  is  not 
conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a ref'ional  growth  policy  at  this  time. 

CONTROI.LING  GROWTH  IN  IOWA 

27.  Cirowth  controls  in  Iowa  are  incorporated  in  existing  institu- 
tional arrangements.  Growth  has  been  slow  in  the  Iowa  portion  of 
the  study  area,  but  it  is  not  readily  apparent  whether  the  slow 
growth  is  the  result  of  the  institutional  arranrements.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  rapid  growth  of  suburbs  could  be  retarded  by  the 
existing  procedures  necessary  to  establish  new  residential  develop- 
ments. 


Summary 


28.  This  presentation  of  the  institutional  considerations  of 
alternative  growth  futures  has  shown  the  major  factors  affecting 
the  selection  of  a growth  policy  and  the  general  measures  necessary 
to  Implement  and  enforce  the  policy. 

2*^.  Unlimited  suburban  growth  is  popular  among  the  developers  and 
those  financial  interests  that  support  development.  Institutions 
in  Iowa  have  the  means  to  control  growth  but  no  "control  growth" 
philosphy  is  readily  apparent.  The  city  of  Omaha,  however,  is  seek- 
ing ways  to  control  growth.  In  the  long  haul,  unlimited  suburban 
growth  and  its  associated  snrawl,  deterioration  of  the  central  city, 
and  increased  cost  of  services  will  become  most  unpopular  among  the 
citizens  whose  taxes  must  pay  the  bills. 
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30.  LimitinR  and  controlling  f^rovth  are  not  politically  easy  to 
accomplish.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  hov  much  ■’rowth  is  needeu 
or  desired  and  equally  difficult  to  deten^.ine  the  desired  direction 
growth  should  take.  TVen  when  those  two  variah‘'es  ai-e  eliminated, 
selling  a -•growth-control  plan  is  S'ubject  to  a nultituae  of  problems. 

31.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  assist  local  decision 
makers  by  identifying  alternative  growth  futures  and  nointinr  Oiit 
what  appear  to  be  the  considerations  surroundinf  the  selection 
between  an  unlinited  growth  policy  and  a controlled  growth  policy. 
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POPULATION  PROJECTION  TABLES 


1.  Table  F-1  lists  the  1995  and  2020  population  projections 
used  in  the  study  Tor  all  conusunities  outside  the  urban  census 
tract  areas.  These  projections  were  used  for  eill  growth  concepts 
and  coMunities  except  for  the  satellite  cities  under  Concept  B. 

2.  For  Nebraska  cosnsunities,  projections  developed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  and  the  Center  for 
Applied  Urban  Research  for  the  State  Office  of  Planning  and  Pro- 
graanlng  (September,  1973)  were  used.  The  medium  projections  were 
used  representing  Bureau  of  the  Census  Series  "E"  projections. 

3.  For  Iowa,  community  population  projections  were  not  as  well  de- 
fined as  in  Nebraska.  Existing  county  plans  and  historical  trends 
were  used  as  a basis  for  determining  1995  to  2020  projections. 

Some  adjus'tnents  were  necessary  to  agree  with  1990  county  projections 
formed  by  the  Iowa  Office  of  Planning  and  Prograsming. 

U.  RursG.  population  for  the  townships  and  precincts  were  assumed 
to  be  stable  at  1970  levels  throijghout  the  planning  period.  These 
populations  are  shown  in  table  F-2,  Location  of  the  precincts  and 
townships  are  shown  in  figure  F-1, 
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5.  Tablo  F-3  lists  19'^5  and  ^020  population  pro^lections  for  the 
urban  area  census  tracts,  townships,  and  precincts  under  the  four 
PTOwtPi  patterns.  Also  included  are  the  satellite  nro.lections  under 
Growth  Concept  B.  Location  of  the  census  tracts  are  shown  on 
figure  7-2. 
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Table  F-1 

Popxilation  Projections  For  Seven  County 
Communities  Exclusive  Of  The  Greater  Metropolitan  Area 


NEBRASKA 

1970 

1995 

2020 

CASS  COUNTY 

Alvo 

151 

136 

121* 

Avoca 

229 

271 

280 

Cedar  Creeh 

185 

229 

21*6 

Eagle 

UUl 

778 

983 

Elmwood 

5U8 

757 

902 

Greenwood 

506 

868 

1,097 

Louisville 

1,036 

890 

813 

Manley 

150 

265 

335 

Murdock 

262 

311* 

328 

Murray 

286 

327 

327 

Nehavka 

298 

389 

kkk 

Platt smouth 

6,371 

7,681* 

8,057 

South  Bend 

86 

86 

80 

Union 

275 

2l*l* 

223 

Weeping  Water 

1,11*3 

1,371* 

1,392 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

Bennington 

683 

2,385 

3,11*1* 

Boys  Town 

989 

1,018 

1,039 

Elkhom 

1,181* 

2,851 

3,819 

Ralston 

1*,731 

6,251* 

6,715 

Valley 

1,595 

2,555 

3,325 

Waterloo 

1*55 

51*5 

8ll* 

SARPY  COUNTY 

Bellevue 

21,953 

59,91*1 

77 ,125 

Gretna 

1,557 

7 ,365 

13,208 

La  Vista 

U.807 

11 ,672 

17 ,711* 

Offutt  East 

5,195 

5,330 

5,183 

Offutt  West 

8, 1*1.5 

10,002 

13,003 

Paplllion 

5,606 

17  ,187 

23,318 

Springfield 

795 

3,378 

7,093 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Arlington 

910 

1,31*5 

1,1*U6 

Blair 

6,106 

9,31*3 

10,393 

Port  Calhoun 

61*2 

1,3‘53 

1,708 

Herman 

323 

311 

281* 

Kennard 

336 

31*1 

311 

Washington 

76 

11*9 

189 

r 
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Table  F-1 
Cont 'd 

Population  Projections  For  Seven  County 
Comunities  Exclusive  Of  The  Greater  Metropolitan  Area 


Tf^UA 

1970 

1995 

2020 

HARRISOR  COUBTY 

Dunlap 

1,315 

1,485 

1,511 

Little  Sioux 

2kk 

283 

283 

Logan 

1,557 

1,781 

1,844 

Magnolia 

206 

204 

180 

Missouri  Valley 

3,568 

3,930 

4,341 

Modale 

29*» 

275 

250 

Mondaain 

417 

395 

314 

Persia 

315 

305 

285 

Pisgah 

289 

312 

312 

Woodbine 

1,391 

1,700 

1,848 

MILLS  couim 

Baer son 

U8U 

574 

620 

Glenuood 

4,421 

5,500 

6,312 

Hastings 

229 

130 

85 

Henderson 

211 

190 

170 

Malvern 

1,158 

1,026 

896 

Pacific  Junction 

505 

449 

393 

Silver  City 

272 

223 

174 

Tabor 

957 

1,067 

1,177 

POTTAWATTAMIE  COUHTY 

Avoca 

1,535 

1,790 

2,047 

Carson 

756 

900 

912 

Carter  Lake 

3,270 

6,740  ^ 
410  A 
270  ^ 

9,046 

Crescent 

299 

560 

Hancock 

228 

280 

McClelland 

146 

150 

156 

Macedonia 

330 

435 

470 

Mlnden 

433 

525 

540 

Neola 

968 

1,200 

1,395 

Oakland 

1,603 

1,820 

2,060 

Treynor 

472 

1,350 

1,929 

UndervDod 

424 

820 

1,028 

Walnut 

870 

1,050 

1,200 

1 


1 
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TabJe  F-P 
l')7P  Ponulatior.s 
Hural  Precincts  and  Townships 


N!'33RACKA 


Douplas  County 


Precinct  or  i'ownshin 


myo  Populat i on 


Platte  Valley 

Waterloo 

Elkhorri 


Cass  County 


Precinct  or  'I'ownshio 


1^0  P^ulation 


Avoca  Precinct 
Center  Precinct 
East  Rock  Eluffs 
Eifiht  Mileprove 
Elmwood 
Greenwood 
r.iberty 
Louisville 
jMt.  Pleasant 
Nehawka 
Plattsnouth 
Salt  Creek 
South  Bend 
Stove  Creek 
Tipton 

Weening  Water 
West  Rock  Bluffs 


Sarnv  County 


IT'O  Pooulation 


Fai rvi ew 
LaPlatte 

Melia  Forest  City 
Platford-Sprincfi eld 


Table  F-2 
( Cont ' d ) 

1970  Populations 
Rural  Precincts  and  Townshins 


I • ' 

n 

i 

a ’• 

r 

J 


Washinf^ton  County 

Township 

Arlington 

Blair 

Cuming  City 
DeSoto 
Fontanelle 
Ft.  Calhoun 
Herman 


l970  Population 


695 

332 
357 
370 
1,171 
1 ,217 
769 
14,911 
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Table  F-2 
(Cont'd) 

1970  Populations 
Rural  Precincts  and  Townships 


Mills  Count! 


Townshlj 


1970  Population 


Anderson 

Center 

Deer  Creek 

Glenwood 

Indian  Creek 

Ingraham 

Lyons 

Malvern 

Oak 

Plattville 
Rawlers 
St.  Mary's 
Silver  Creek 
White  Cloud 


Pottawattamie  Counts 
Belknap 
Boomer 
Carson 
Center 
Crescent 
Grove 
Layton 
Knox 

Keg  Creek 

Macedonia 

Minden 

Neola 

Pleasant 

Rockford 

Wright 


ro  Population 
212 
515 
222 
297 
811 
276 
316 

318 

655 

257 

332 

512 

3U3 

57I4 

288 

5792F 


Table  F-2 
(Cont'd) 

1970  Populations 
Rural  Precincts  and  Townships 


Harrison  Count; 


Townshl 


1970  Population 


Allen 

Boyer 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Cincinnati 

Clay 

Douglas 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

LaGrange 

Lincoln 

Little  Sioux 

Magnolia 

Morgan 

Raglan 

St.  John 

Taylor 

Union 

Washington 


Table  F-3 

Census  Tract  Projections  For  The 
Omaha-Councll  Bluffs  Metropolitan  Area 


1995  PROJECTIONS  2020  PROJECTIONS 


1970 

CONCEPTS 

CONCEP'J’S 

TRACT 

POP. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

T 

4ir3o 

4430 

5000 

4430 

5000 

50150 

6CTO0 

5OCO 

3 

3251* 

2025 

2025 

3300 

2025 

2025 

3300 

3300 

2025 

i« 

301*0 

2800 

2800 

3000 

2800 

2000 

3000 

3000 

2800 

5 

2290 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3573 

2025 

2025 

3500 

2025 

2025 

3500 

5000 

2025 

7 

311*2 

4990 

4990 

5000 

4990 

4990 

5000 

5000 

4990 

8 

1*001* 

4350 

4350 

5500 

4350 

5380 

5500 

5500 

5380 

9 

1959 

221: 3 

2243 

3000 

2243 

2646 

3000 

3000 

2646 

10 

2177 

2690 

2690 

4000 

2690 

3402 

4000 

4000 

3402 

11 

2530 

3047 

3047 

4000 

3047 

37CO 

4000 

4000 

3730 

12 

221*1 

2536 

2536 

3500 

2536 

2880 

3500 

3500 

2880 

13.01 

ll*U0 

1670 

1670 

2500 

1670 

204o 

2500 

2500 

2040 

13.02 

720 

1176 

1176 

1200 

1176 

1176 

1200 

1200 

1176 

Ik 

653 

560 

560 

700 

560 

560 

700 

700 

560 

15 

1212 

1939 

1939 

2100 

1939 

2100 

2100 

2100 

21  CO 

16 

2755 

1720 

1720 

2000 

1720 

1520 

2000 

2800 

1520 

17 

1566 

576 

576 

1500 

576 

576 

1500 

1500 

576 

18 

1700 

1180 

8000 

8000 

1180 

1030 

8000 

10000 

1080 

19 

21*08 

2500 

2500 

3000 

2500 

2660 

3000 

3000 

2660 

20 

3357 

2697 

2897 

3300 

2897 

2816 

3300 

3300 

2816 

21 

261*8 

2332 

2332 

2600 

2332 

2288 

2600 

2COO 

2288 

22 

251*2 

1647 

1647 

2300 

1647 

1512 

2300 

2300 

1512 

23 

321*4 

4500 

4500 

5000 

4500 

4880 

5000 

5000 

4880 

2k 

39CC 

50CC 

* • 

1-  *7  r r. 

r.nno 

25 

3004 

2595 

2595 

3000 

2595 

2112 

3000 

3C00 

2112 

26 

2359 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2500 

2000 

27 

2540 

2550 

2550 

3000 

2550 

2600 

3000 

3000 

280c 

28 

3620 

3600 

3600 

3500 

3600 

3450 

3500 

3500 

3450 

29 

54o0 

2O50 

2850 

7300 

2650 

2850 

7300 

7300 

2850 

30 

7501 

5770 

5770 

8000 

5770 

5770 

8000 

6000 

5770 

31 

4350 

4840 

4840 

5000 

4640 

3800 

5000 

3800 

3300 

32 

_ 

2405 

2405„ 

2000 

2405 

1440 

2000 

Sooo'^ 

2000 

l44o 

6000“^ 

loooor 

lOOOOj^ 

24000 

30000  ’ 

33 

3110 

2640 

2640 

3000 

2640 

2640 

3000 

4300 

2640 

31*.  01 

4022 

2890 

2890 

4000 

2890 

2890 

4000 

4200 

2890 

3*<  .02 

2954 

2917 

2917 

3000 

2917 

2925 

3000 

3000 

2925 

35 

5501 

5000 

5000 

5000 

500c 

5000 

5000 

6000 

5000 

36 

5476 

6500 

O50O 

7500 

6500 

5200 

7500 

7500 

5200 

37 

3473 

3456 

3456 

4000 

3456 

3456 

4000 

4000 

3456 

38 

5457 

4212 

4212 

1*300 

4212 

39G2 

4300 

4300 

3982 

39 

2756 

2240 

2240 

2800 

2240 

2240 

2800 

2800 

2240 

1*0 

2573 

1600 

1600 

5000 

1600 

1600 

5000 

5000 

1600 

1*1 

3 320 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1*2 

1894 

1707 

1707 

2800 

1707 

I7OT 

2600 

2G0O 

1707 

1*3 

3248 

3130 

3130 

4200 

3130 

3130 

4200 

4200 

31 30 

1*1* 

2.^01 

3340 

3340 

3500 

3340 

3340 

3500 

4000 

331*0 

1*5 

3912 

3402 

3402 

3500 

3402 

3402 

3500 

4000 

3402 

kC 

2269 

2000 

2C00 

2300 

2000 

1800 

2300 

2300 

1800 

1*7 

293 

4 150 

4150 

4200 

4150 

4150 

4200 

4200 

I050 

1*8 

5522 

5425 

5425 

6cOO 

5425 

5425 

6000 

6000 

64  c 5 

1*9 

5359 

5915 

5915 

7000 

5915 

5915 

7000 

7000 

5915 

50 

51V 

490  4 

4964 

6000 

4964 

1*800 

6000 

7000 

4800 
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1995  PROJECTIONS 

2020  PROJEOTIO.NS 

? ■ 

1970 

CONCEPTS 

coNcms 

i 

TRACT 

POP. 

A 

R 

£ 

£ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

i 

51 

'1*079 

1*320 

1*320 

6000 

1*320 

1*320 

6000 

6000 

1*320 

' 52 

31*10 

3360 

3360 

1*000 

3360 

3360 

1*000 

1*000 

3360 

53 

3197 

5180 

5180 

8000 

5760 

6820 

6000 

Ooco 

6820 

r 

Ff  ’ : 

5>* 

1*379 

1*196 

1*196 

1*200 

1*196 

1*196 

1*200 

1*200 

1*196 

f ' 

55 

6**li* 

7055 

7055 

7000 

7055 

7055 

7000 

7000 

7055 

: 

56 

5371* 

51*60 

5I160 

5500 

51*60 

51*60 

5500 

5500 

51*60 

^ : 

57 

5627 

5500 

5500 

5700 

5500 

5500 

5700 

5700 

5500 

W 

56 

5782 

61*70 

61*70 

5800 

61*70 

61*70 

5800 

5600 

61*70 

K ^ 

59.01 

31*71 

3885 

3005 

3600 

3865 

3605 

3600 

3600 

3885 

K-' 

59.02 

3851 

1*260 

1*260 

6500 

1*260 

1*260 

6500 

9000 

1*260 

60 

5972 

61*10 

61*10 

8000 

61*10 

61.10 

8000 

8000 

61*10 

61.01 

31*50 

2720 

2720 

1*000 

2720 

2720 

6000 

1*000 

2720 

L 

61.02 

6139 

6350 

6350 

6000 

6350 

6350 

6000 

6500 

6350 

f 

62.01 

923 

2500 

2500 

5000 

2500 

5000 

5000 

5000 

5000 

k. 

62.02 

6130 

6200 

6200 

7000 

6200 

6600 

7000 

7000 

6600 

t 

63 

9366 

10500 

10500 

15000 

10500 

12500 

15000 

16000 

12500 

61* 

6952 

7000 

7000 

7000 

7000 

7000 

7000 

7000 

7000 

65.01 

7315 

9270 

10000 

20000 

9270 

11000 

25600 

26000 

11000 

^ t 

65.02 

5I1CI 

6752 

6600 

7500 

6752 

6752 

6700 

7500 

6752 

66 

121*58 

11*500 

18800 

19000 

11*500 

16500 

19000 

19000 

16500 

67.01 

5035 

81*70 

61*00 

61*00 

81*70 

81*70 

61*00 

61*00 

8I.70 

67.02 

21*66 

12000 

12000 

12100 

12000 

12000 

12000 

12100 

12000 

L 

UO.UJ. 

6731 

6780 

7100 

7300 

6700 

fOOu 

(5uO 

( .1UU 

68.02 

l*0l*9 

5000 

6000 

6000 

5000 

6000 

6000 

6000 

6000 

69.01 

7783 

6900 

5200 

7700 

6900 

6900 

7700 

7700 

6900 

L*' 

69. 02 

8651* 

8965 

9000 

9000 

8965 

9000 

10000 

10000 

9000 

1 

70 

9926 

10000 

10750 

12000 

10000 

10000 

12000 

12000 

10000 

1 

71 

76M* 

10700 

9600 

12000 

10700 

10700 

11000 

12000 

10700 

73.01 

3083 

3000 

1000 

1000 

3000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

5000 

'% 

73.02 

838 

9600 

3000 

2000 

9800 

25000 

3000 

29000 

25000 

ii 

73.03 

655 

3170 

6000 

8000 

3170 

7200 

10000 

15000 

7200 

PI 

73. Ol* 

1977 

551*0 

3000 

1*000 

551*0 

6000 

3000 

8000 

6000 

|V 

73.05 

35 

1700 

50 

50 

900 

3000 

50 

50 

1590 

73.06 

1*5 

500 

50 

1500O'’ 

50 

500 

1500 

5°  5 

50 

1500 

73.07 

11*00 

2300 

1500 

11.86 

3500 

19500^ 

1500 

2500 

Pt 

73.08 

1*05 

5200 

600 

600 

2200 

8000 

600 

1000 

6000 

r"  ‘ 

73.09 

750 

8830 

Coc 

2000 

3630 

10000 

800 

6000 

8000 

: 

71*.  01 

1*66 

11500 

2000 

1*000 

11500 

13500 

2000 

15000 

13500 

P ; 

7l*.02 

11871* 

21*370 

25000 

25000 

21.370 

21*370 

30000 

35000 

21*370 

6 

7l*.03 

1*189 

8I.60 

COOO 

10000 

01*60 

10000 

12000 

12000 

10000 

1 

7<*.0l* 

3111* 

6230 

11000 

11000 

6230 

8000 

15000 

15000 

8000 

1 

71*.  05 

992 

2190 

2700 

3000 

2190 

1*000 

3000 

5000 

1*000 

^ ’ 

i 

71*.  06 

1725 

290c 

1*200 

6000 

2900 

3500 

6000 

6000 

3500 

' 

71*.  07 

3269 

3690 

5000 

5000 

3690 

5000 

5000 

5000 

5000 

t! 

7*».08 

l*3l*7 

1*600 

1*700  - 
2000^^ 

600c 

1*600 

5000 

6000  ^ 

6000 

5000 

V j 

■ 

2000^° 

1*1 

j 

Vi.  09 

1528 

3800 

1*100 

1*500 

3600 

3600 

5000 

5000 

3600 

1 

7l<.10 

135 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!■. 

71*. 11 

1*21  3 

51*50 

6000 

6500 

1*950 

51*50 

8000 

Oooo 

1*950 

1 

7li..l2 

58(10 

19^30 

1 r.600 

20000 

1Q730 

19730 

25000 

20973 

19730 

1 

7'<.13 

751’6 

171*30 

12000 

20000 

171*30 

171*30 

18000 

20000 

171*30 

1 

1' 

7l*.l)i 

55 

6000 

2000 

2000 

3000 

7000 

2000 

2000 

5000 
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Table  F-3 
( Cont ' d ) 

Census  Tract  Projections  For  The 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Metropolitan  Area 


1970 

1995  PROJECTIONS 
CONCEPTS 

2020  PROJECTIONS 
CONCEPTS 

TRACT 

POP. 

A 

B 

c 

0 

A 

B 

C 

D 

■/I*.  15 

555 

91*00 

2000 

3000 

3'*  00 

10900 

2000 

3000 

5900 

■fl* . l6 

1*1*7 

1.500 

2000 

2000 

2200 

10000 

2000 

2000 

1*300 

T'i.17 

320 

bsrj 

50 

50 

7675 

12975 

50 

50 

19200 

75.01 

!*5 

500* 

50 

37* 

500 

11080 

50 

50» 

1600 

75.02 

1*0 

1000* 

300  ^ 

285* 

600 

20200 

300  . 

285“ 

2920 

75.03 

710 

3322* 

15000'"'' 

5000' 

3300* 

3822 

20400 

19509 
6000 ' 

3300* 

16600 

75.04 

110 

1*00* 

1*00* 

300 

2000 

1*00* 

1500 

75.05 

* 

«*** 

• 

*t 

<* 

***> 

• 

* 

101.01 

2012 

11*000 

81*00 

15000 

11*000 

11*000 

15000 

15000 

11*000 

101.02 

119!*2 

17100 

15000. 

600^“ 

150O' 

15000 

17100 

17100 

17000 

600“ 

1500^ 

16000 

17100 

102 

ll*2l* 

9300 

1921* 

9300 

10000 

5000 

12000 

103.01 

861*5 

12000 

ll.ooo 

8500 

10000 

12000 

11*000 

11*000 

10000 

103.02 

5195 

7000 

5000 

5300 

9000 

7000 

5000 

5700 

9000 

lOlt 

79i*l 

10000 

6700 

5600 

9000 

10000 

6700 

8000 

9000 

105.01 

221*0 

6750 

3300 

1*000 

6250 

6750 

1*000 

5000 

6250 

105.02 

3730 

1*750 

7600 

13000 

1*750 

5000 

13000 

11*000 

6000 

105.03 

2395 

61.00 

7000 

11000 

61*00 

61*00 

12000 

12000 

61*00 

105. 0I4 

2350 

7800 

5600 

25000 

9300 

7800 

7600 

9300 

9300 

7800 

106.01 

1988 

21*75* 

2500* 

1530 

23000 

35000 

30OC» 

7750 

106.02 

105 

6050 

100 

200 

8550 

10000 

100 

200 

16900 

106.03 

120 

13300 

3000 

3000 

16000 

18000 

3000 

6000 

23700 

XUO.O't 

1(0 

09UO 

4000 

4000 

11*500 

13500 

liOOn 

loono 

11.500 

106.05 

520 

10200 

5000 

6000 

9700 

11950 

10000 

11000 

13300 

106.06 

La  Platte 

10600 

5'(500 

12910 

1*5000 

50000 

56000 

3910 

65350 

11*000 

1*5000 

2500cJ"^ 

72COO 

1200* 

72300 

107 

2319 

li*6l*« 

20000^^ 

1200* 

ll*6l* 

1800 

6700 

1600 

301 

5675 

6100 

6100 

6100 

5100 

6700 

6700 

6700 

5600 

302 

2812 

3800 

3800 

3800 

6300 

3600 

3600 

1*000 

6300 

303 

1*676 

5300 

5300 

5300 

1*300 

5300 

5300 

5800 

1*300 

30U.01 

3390 

1*000 

l*00C 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

3OI4.02 

3011 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

1*100 

3000 

305.01 

2728 

2750 

2800 

2800 

2750 

2750 

2600 

2600 

2750 

305.02 

3138 

3100 

3100 

33  00 

3100 

3900 

3100 

3900 

3900 

306.01 

2905 

2950 

2950 

3000 

2950 

2950 

3000 

3000 

2950 

306.02 

35**8 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3900 

3300 

3900 

3900 

307 

3991 

1.000 

1*000 

1*1.00 

3000 

1*500 

L50O 

1*1*00 

3375 

308 

3373 

2l*00 

21*00 

21*00 

11*00 

21*00 

2 1.00 

3l(00 

lUOO 

309 

2387 

21.00 

21*00 

21*00 

21*00 

21*00 

3625 

3625 

2l*00 

310 

3399 

3870 

3870 

3870 

2870 

3870 

3870 

3870 

2870 

311 

1*1*89 

3650 

3650 

1*800 

2150 

1*000 

1*000 

5950 

2360 

31^ 

2837 

2850 

2850 

6080 

3850 

3550 

3600 

71*00 

i*0oo 

313 

939 

1950 

2000 

lOOOJ^ 

2600 

1050 

1*000 

4000 

3950 

UOOO 

31'i 

2630 

1*050 

1*000 

1*050 

1*600 

loaorf 

1*000 

1.600 

315 

1938 

2500 

2500 

2500 

3500 

5800 

1500 

2500 

8120 

316 

n?o 

6930 

1*000 

1*000 

71*30 

6800 

1.000 

6200 

91*30 

317 

1693 

38uO 

2200 

2200 

I3OO 

9000 

2200 

2200 

10600 

318 

111*0 

2950 

2000 

2000 

•<950 

5350 

2000 

5600 

7160 

21 2 

3628 

3275 

32  [ 

7000' 

20000: 

lOOOv)"*  ^ 

3275 

3275 

1*000 

3275i3 

7000^j^, 

20000j 

I opoo"^^ 

3275 

1*000 

F-11 
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Table  P-3 
(Coat'd) 

Census  Tract  Projections  For  The 
Omaha-Councll  Bluffs  Metropolitan  Area 

Pootnotes 

1.  Hew  Town-In-Town 

2.  Port  Calhoun 

3<  Missouri  Valley 
1*.  Blair 

5.  Bennington  Hew  Town 

6.  Elhhorn  Satellite  City 

7.  Vadley  Satellite  City 

8.  Bellevue  Precinct 

9.  La  Platte  Precinct 

10.  Gretna  Satellite  City 

11.  Springfield  Satellite  City 

12.  Council  Bluffs  Hew  Town 

13.  East  Bellevue  Hew  Town 
lU.  Plattsmouth 

15.  Glenwood 

16.  Plorence  Precinct 

* Outside  Cordon 

••  Doesn't  apply  to  Concept  B 


LITTLE  SIOUX 

s • r 


Pitgoh 


HAtRISON  CO. 
ALLEN  LINCOLN 


Ounlo*  I 


JACKSON 

Sioux 


WASHINGTON  CO. 


HERMAN 


FONTANELIE 


CUMING 

CITY 


Bloir^ 
BLAIR  / 


MAGNOLIA 


Magnolio 


Woodbi^o 

BOYER 


DOUGLAS 


JEFFERSON 

Logon 


CINCINNATI 


ST.  JOHNS 


□ 

Miitouri 

Volloy 


ARLINGTON 
Woikinalon 


RLATTE  X^OOUGIAS  CO 
VALLEY  1/  / 

ELKHORN  / / 

^ .Volloy 

^ ^ El^orn 

\wat«rloo  / ^ 


y DESOTO  ( 

Konnord  Fort  Colho«>---iP^'^^O"0 
1 FORT  CALHOUN  L 


Portia  V 

MINDEN 

• 

PLEASANT 

Mindon 

ICRESCE 


NORWALK 

MA2ELOELL  • 

Und«rwrwood 


NEBRASKA', 


SARPY  co.r 


I 

/ Sori  — 

/forest  CITY 


FAIRVIEW 


PLATFORO  1 
SPRINGFIELD 


” South  Bon^^V  ^ 

SALT  CREEK  Louitvillo 

SOUTH  BEND 

,d  • LOUISVILLE 


EIGHT  MILE 
GROVE 


Murdock 


CENTER 


Al»oa 

TIPTON 


ELMWOOD  . 

Monloy 

Elmwood  WoopinJj" 
• Wotor 

STOVE  WEEPING 
CREEK  WATER 


MOUNT 

PLEASANT 


WEST  ROCK 
BLUFFS 

Murroy 


INDIAN  CREEK 

Halting!  • 
Emorton 


RAWLES  WHITE  DEER 

CLOUD  CREEK 


NEHAWKA 

Nohowko 

, • 

AVOCA 


LIBERTY 


MINOEN 

Mindan 


PLEASANT 

Aveco 

• 

KNOX 

JAMES 

Hancock 

• 

VALLEY 

Oakland^ 

BELKNAP 

CENTER 

CARSON 

Carton* 

Mocadonia 

• 

MACEDONIA 

J 

GROVER 

1 

LINCOLN 


Handarton 

ANDERSON 


»*  m INDIAN  CREEK 

> III 


r~2  Halting*  • 
1 Emarien 


PAPIILION 


BELLEVUE 


Wot  1— «Lr-l 


Offutt  Eott 


WHITE  DEER 

CLOUD  CREEK 


METROPOLITAN  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

PRECINCTS  AND  TOWNSHIPS 
OWA  AND  NEBRASKA 

U.  S.  ARMY  engineer'  DISTRICT,  OMAHA 
CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


JUNE  IB7S 


METROPOLITAN  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 

LOCATION  OF  CENSUS  TRACTS 


U.  %.  ARMY  CNGMCCR  DISTRICT.  OMAHA 
CORPS  OF  CNGINCCRS  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 
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